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SLEEP. 
VERY amusing writer has noticed that no one 
d has written so feelingly concerning the subject 


of sleep as Shakespeare has. 
“(Q sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness!” 
he makes one of his weariest watchers cry; and the 
top and height of suffering is always expressed by 
him through the imprecation that no sleep shall visit 
the offender. ‘‘ No sleep close up that deadly eye of 
thine!” In all the inventory of miseries there are 
none found by the Great Master so sufficient for Mac- 
beth’s sins as the want of sleep; and Othello is told 
that he ean have nothing worse befall him than the 
fact that 
25! Nor poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 


On the other hand, the blessings of sleep are always 
as vividly portrayed by the poet. 
homely curds, thin drink, and sleep beneath a fresh 


tree’s shade are declared to be far beyond a prince's 


delicates; and the slave who winds up days with toil 
and nights with sleep has, he avers, ‘‘the forehand 
and vantage of aking.” He paints the blessed future 
as a place where there is ‘‘ no noise, but silence and 
eternal sleep’; he speaks of the ‘‘ golden dew of 
sleep,” and says, ‘‘ The best of rest is sleep”; his kind- 
est invocation is, ‘Sleep! sleep in peace,” or, ‘‘ Thou 
quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep,” or, ‘‘ Sleep dwell 
upon thine eyes.” Sleep is with Shakespeare always 
something golden and delicious, except when it is 
haunted by dreams. He takes note of the dreamless 
sleep of youth as something enviable, for ‘* Where 
care lodges, sleep can never live,” says Friar Lau 
rence; and in many a curse and soliloquy the poet 
declares his horror of dreams, ‘‘ Those terrible dreams 
that shake us nightly”; and he makes Hamlet ponder 
lest even death, twin counterfeit of sleep, be visited 
by troublous dreams. 
“For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause.” 
In other places he speaks of those wicked dreams that 
do abuse the curtained sleep, and when Queen Mar- 
garet invokes no sleep for Gloster, she adds, 
“Unless it be while some torturing dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils.” 

Nothing could show the universality and humanity 
of Shakespeare better, and the greatness of his power 
of expression, than all this knowledge and assurance 
of the blessing of sleep, the misery of the want of it, 
the horror filling it with racking dreams when mind 
and body are at war, or the soul and sorrow have 
struck hands. For to most of man and woman kind 
comes at last a time when such dreams alight about 
the edges of sleep like foul creatures, and the night 
becomes one’s familiar, as if it were some medizwval 
demon, care sitting beside the pillow, anxiety tossing 
the clothes, suspense and sorrow flapping ghastly 
wings about the bed, and the worn and weary nerves 
tormenting the flesh like so many little red-hot pincers 
of torture, when the very disease for which sleep 
would be a remedy drives sleep away, and the suffer- 
er travels all night in a vicious circle, a more pained 
and weary jaunt than all the witches of mid-air ever 
took upon their broomsticks. It is not the easy, well- 
digesting, careless nature that knows the torments of 
wakefulness; fat men, as a rule, are ‘‘such as sleep 
o’ nights”; and one of Shakespeare’s people exclaims, 
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“Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men, 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.” 
But it is the worrying soul that cannot find sleep, 
that frightens sleep away, that wears sleep thin and 
wears it out, till there is no sleep for that poor soul. 
It has come to be generally admitted that worry 
does far more harm to the would-be sleeper than work 
ever does; that work, even in undue quantity, does 





but fatigue the body, and make sound sleep the surer. 
But worry fatigues the nerves, and in fatiguing them 
excites them to the point where the thickest blanket 
of the dark that can be drawn is penetrated by their 
sharp stings. The nervous system, when all is said, 
is understood less than anything in the earth beneath 
or in the heavens above; itis the most difficult of all 
tasks to regulate it when it is once out of order; it is 
| that part of humanity which should be most careful- 
ly kept and considered, and tried as little as possible. 
To tell a person of nervous temperament not to worry 


to make things so that there shall be nothing to wor- 
ry about. It is almost impossible for such a person 
to help worrying over every pin’s prick. But just as 
soon as worry can be remitted and apprehension for- 
gotten does sleep become possible, sleep, the only sov- 
ereign power which can lay its cool hand upon the 
burning brain, and bring it from its wild unrest to 
deep repose and the sweets of life. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MR. FITZGERALD AND MRS. BROWNING. 





The shepherd's | 


T shows some progress in the age when the editor of 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s memoirs feels called upon to 
apologize for the ungracious remark about Mrs. Browning 
which he allowed to appear in his volumes. The worst 
result of the remark was the spleen that it called forth in 
Mr. Browning, tempting him in his later years to undigui- 
fied and even coarse utterance. This retaliation was due, 
it is said, to a somewhat distorted and exaggerated report 
of the original phraseology, which, as it stands in the 
book, would call rather for a silent and contemptuous dis- 
regard. 
| doubt, tnd in the familiarity of private correspondence, 
| was as follows: “ Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a relief 
to me, I must say. No-more Aurora Leighs, thank God! 
A woman of real genius, I know; but what is the upshot 
of it all?) She and her sex had better mind the kitchen 
and their children, and perhaps the poor. Except in such 
things as little novels, they only devote themselves to 
what men do much better, leaving that which men do 
worse or not at all.” 

The refreshing thing is to notice that Mr. William Aldis 
Wright, the editor of Fitzgerald’s memoirs, now feels 
bound to apologize for admitting a remark which, if 
printed a century or so ago, would have been regarded as 
a piece of unquestioned good sense. The prejudice of 
sex still survives in all trades, and nowhere more than 
in the elevated regions of intellect ; indeed it is perhaps 
greater there than elsewhere, because of the greater ex- 
tremes of success and failure. I have known several nov- 
elists yet unknown to fame who still hold to the conviction 
that Mrs. Stowe quite unsexed herself in writing Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and Mrs. Jackson in writing Ramona; and had 
the cireulation and influence of those books been twice as 
great, the impropriety would, in the eyes of these critics, 
have been doubled. Why, they justly ask, should a wo- 
man’s book be translated into twenty languages, while one 
tongue is still enough for the masterpieces of John Jones? 
Writing novels is unquestionably, they maintain, one of 
the things which “men do much better,” if the age would 
only get over this preposterous inclination to read the “ lit- 
tle novels” of George Eliot. 

It must be remembered that when Mr. Fitzgerald wrote 
this hasty utterance he was himself one of the great body 


and most justly—in old age had not appeared in sight. 
His noble and beautiful version of the “ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” published originally in 1858 as a four-shilling 
volume, found no purchasers at that price, and sank through 
successive stages of shillings and sixpences until the two 
hundred copies dropped at last into a box marked “one 
penny each,” when Rossetti and a few others got hold of 
it, and its rise into fame began. 


That first edition is now 
priced at four guineas, and rarely occurs at even that price ; 
but a man destined to such an experience of failure was 
hardly a fair critic of suecess. And there could hardly have 
been a less appropriate subject for such criticism than 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in whose poetry, whatever 
its grade of merit, the distinctive note of womanhood is 


any man have produced it. Had not she, or some other 
woman, written “Sonnets from the Portuguese” and “ The 
Cry of the Children,” they simply would never have been 
written; the literature of the world would have been left thus 
far incomplete, as would its music had Wagner’s operas been 
written only for masculine voices. And the very poem des- 
ignated by the critic, “ Aurora Leigh,” while it has perhaps 
missed permanent fame by the doom which in this age 
weighs down all long narrative poems, is yet one which 
only a woman could have written in deep sympathy with 
the wrongs, felt nowhere as in London, of the victims of 
man’s selfishness among her own sex. Many a line in that 
poem has pierced through the armor of habit or indifference, 
and left a wholesome and needed puncture in some careless 
conscience. This is a result which to a person of noble 
nature is worth all mere literary fame. 

But it is when we come down from Mr, Fitzgerald’s in- 
tellectual criticism to his practical plaint that we drop 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Always the same so- 
licitude, now so familiar in history, about the dinner, the 
cradle, the household! The same fear that the acquisition 
of the alphabet will prevent a mother from teaching her 
| child to sew, and that the knowledge that two and two 





The actual statement, made upon an impulse, no , : / Tact 
| caldron is necessary. The bundle of asparagus is laid on a drainer 





is a work of supererogation; rather should one help | 


make four will keep her from comprehending the correct 
relation between a pint and a pound! Here again he is 
particularly unfortunate in his selection of Mrs. Browning 
as an example. Without literature she would, to all ap- 
pearance, have spent her life a maiden invalid, cared for 
by others, her whole sphere of usefulness bounded by a 
sick-chamber. Literature, as it happened, brought her into 
friendly relations with Robert Browning. Love, marriage, 
parentage followed, transforming her whole existence, even 
her health. By the testimony of all, her motherhood was 
most devoted, in spite of her want of strength; and her son 
grew to a maturity now already eminent, meeting, as his fa- 
ther told me, only one drawback on the way, that ‘ people 
expected too much of him, because he had such a remarkable 
mother.” This high-minded phrase of Robert Browning’s 
-utterly ignoring the fact that the boy had a remarkable 
father also—is in keeping with every reference he has ever 
made to his admirable wife. The very fact that he has 
been betrayed in age into an unseemly vehemence in vin- 
dicating her name is a proof of the strong hold she has 
permanently maintained upon his whole existence. For 
her he has once before broken in “ One Word More” that 
impersonal and objective character almost invariable in 
his writings; and if for her sake he now breaks the bar- 
riers of moderation and even of dignity, he surely recognizes 
her worth, though he misinterprets what would have been 
her wishes. es Ws Bae 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
VIL—ON VEGETABLES (2). 

ASPARAGUS should be grown carefully, and gathered when 
tA the head is violet or tinged with violet. The stalks should 
be very white. You prepare it by scraping the stalks, so as to 
remove the pellicle which has been in contact with the soil; wash 


| each piece, cut the stalks of equal length, say 6 or 8 inches, tie 


| to the thickness of the sticks. 








of unknown authors, and the rare fame which came to him | 


them into bundles of 8 or 10 sticks, and put them to cook in a 
caldron of boiling salt water with a lump of sugar. The water 
should be salted at the rate of ¢ oz. of salt per quart of water 
for a quantity of asparagus varying from 30 to 40 sticks, according 
As soon as the asparagus begins 
to feel soft, take it out of the water immediately. According to 
the quality of the asparagus, the time of cooking will vary from 
10 to 20 minutes. If you leave the asparagus in the water a sec- 
ond after the cooking is finished it will suck in the water, become 
flabby, and be spoiled. 

For cooking asparagus conveniently and satisfactorily a special 


which fits into the caldron, and enables you to lift the cooked 
vegetables out of the water without bruising or breaking the 
heads. This caldron has a lid, and may be covered. 
asparagus there is no question of preserving color. 
Asparagus may be served warm—not piping hot—or tepid, or 
even cold. Warm asparagus should be served with white sauce, 
Hollandaise, the sauce being served apart in a sauce-hoat, and not 
poured over the whole dish. The asparagus, after having been 
well drained, should be served in a dish on the bottom of which is 
placed a napkin neatly folded. The object of serving the aspara 
gus on a napkin is to insure pe rfeet draining y the napkin absorbs 
whatever water may still cling to the stalks. 


In cooking 


In some unenlightened 
districts asparagus is served on a layer of toast, which fulfils the 
same object as the napkin, and absorbs the water. If you do find 
asparagus served on toast, do not offer to eat the toast, any more 
than you would offer to eat the napkin, 

Serve the asparagus on a long dish, arranging the bundle longi 
tudinally on the napkin just as it came out of the caldron. 

For serving asparagus broad silver tongs are made. 

To eat asparagus use your fingers. Grasp the stalk boldly, dip 
the head in the portion of sauce that you have taken on your 
plate, bite off the head and as much of the stalk as will yield to 
the pressure of the teeth. 

Warm asparagus may also be eaten with a simple sauce of melted 
butter. 

Tepid and cold asparagus requires a sauce of oil, vinegar, pep 
per, and salt, which must be served in a sauce-boat apart. At a 
dinner without ceremony each one can mix this sauce for himself 
on his plate. But whether a small or a large quantity is mixed, the 
process is the same: you mix up the salt and pepper in a small 
quantity of vinegar, then you add five or six times as much oil; 
stir up, and use, dipping each stick of asparagus into the sauce on 
your plate before conveying it to your mouth. 

Artichokes are cooked in the same way as asparagus, and served 
with the same sauce—warm with white sauce, cold with oil and vin- 


| egar. N.B.—You must use your fingers to eat artichokes, and a 


silver knife only to separate the flower from the heart or fond 

In spite of cooks and cook-books, I feel convinced that neither 
asparagus nor artichokes are so good cold as they are when just 
tepid, freshly cooked, and allowed to cool down so as to be just not 
cold, Both these vegetables are peculiarly delicate when eaten 
with a sauce of oil and vinegar mixed on your plate at the moment 
of eating. To my taste, also, lemon juice is preferable to vinegar. 

Artichokes 4 la Barigowe.—Blanch your artichokes, that is to 
say, parboil them in boiling salted water (} 0z. salt per quart); 
then cool them off with cold water, drain, and remove the leaves 


| of the heart, so that you may be able to pull out the woolly 


so strong that it reflects no man’s productions, nor could | 





centre or flower. Season with pepper and salt, place them in a 
frying-pan, with a few spoonfuls of olive oil, and fry the tips of 
the leaves, laying the artichokes in the pan bottom upward. 
Then you take a sufficient quantity of garnish composed of mush 
rooms, parsley, shallots—the mushrooms and parsley ia equal 
quantities, the shallots only half as much—and chop very finely. 
Place on the fire with butter and salt and pepper, the shallots first 
of all, and stir with a spoon for 5 minutes in a saucepan; then 
add the chopped mushrooms and parsley, and stir over the fire 
another 5 minutes. Next take for each artichoke the value of 
1 oz. of bacon. We will suppose that you are cooking 4 artichokes ; 
you will need about a wineglassful of herb garnish, to which you 
will add 4 oz. of grated bacon, + oz. butter, } oz. flour, and a 
wineglassful of good bouillon. Place all these ingredients in a 
saucepan over a brisk fire for 5 minutes, and stir with a wooden 
spoon. Then, in the cup formed by the 4 artichokes you have pre- 
pared by hollowing out the woolly centre, you place a quarter of 
your sauce, tie a string round each one to hold the leaves together, 
put a speck of bacon on the top of each one, arrange them in a 
dish with two wineglassfuls of bouillon, and cook the whole for 
20 minutes with fire above and fire below, like a dish au gratin, or 
else inan oven. Before serving, squeeze over each artichoke three 
spots of orange or lemon juice. This dish is composed of simple 
ingredients, but it requires to be prepared with great care, All 
good cooking is the result of care, undivided attention, and love of the 
art, : 
Green Pease dla Frangaise-—The French call green pease petits 
pois, or “little pease,” “young pease.” They must be gathered 
young. The English eat pease when they have grown hard as 


shot, that is to say, when they are no longer “ young pease,” but 
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about seed pease. So, then, we will take a quart of young and 
tender pease, freshly shelled; put them in a two-quart saucepan, 
with $ pound of first quality butter—(N.B.— You cannot achieve 
superfine cooking with poor butter. So-called kitchen butter is an 
In the kitchen you need the Jinest and most delicate 
butter)—a wineglassful of water, 2 oz. white small onions, a lit- 
tle salt, or no salt if the butter is already salt, 1 oz. of pow- 
dered sugar, Cover your saucepan well, and stew over a mod- 
erate fire for half an hour, When they are cooked, taste, and 
add more sugar if needful, and about } pound more butter, mixed 
with 4 0z. flour, Work your pease round in the saucepan over 
the fire so that the flour and butter may get thoroughly distrib- 
uted, and then serve. This is a dish to be served and eaten alone, 
and not messed up on a plate with meat, gravy, okra, green corn, 
and half a dozen other things. 

String-Beans a la Frangaise.—Prepare your beans, which should 
be young, with the bean just forming; when eaten, the presence 
and shape of the bean or grain itself ought not to be felt; what 
we desire to eat is the green pod, the juicy envelope of the grain. 
Gather the beans young. 


abomination. 


The preparation consists in pinching 
off the ends, removing the stringy fibre lengthwise, and slicing the 
bean slantingly into two or three sections. For 1 pound of green 
beans you want a pot that will hold nearly a gallon of water, in 
which you will put 4 oz. of salt. When the water boils put in 
your beans, cook, and drain them. In a frying-pan for sautéing, 
you melt 2 oz. of butter, then you put in the beans, fry them for 7 
or 8 minutes on a brisk fire, add salt and pepper to taste, and 
sprinkle over with finely chopped parsley or chervil. A teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice may also be added with advantage before serving 

The French make great use of lettuce as a vegetable, and a most 
excellent vegetable it is. I will give you a few recipes of applica- 
tions of the cooked lettuce which have come under my notice. 

First of all, an amiable Parisian hostess, who has published some 
of her seerets in the 100 Recettes de Mlle. Francoise (Paris: I. Re- 
noult), introduced me to 

Laitues a la Créme.—Take the hearts of cabbage lettuces, wash 
them and bleach them for a quarter of an hour in boiling salted 
water. (N.B.—Do not put the lid on your saucepan, remembering 
the general directions about cooking vegetables and preserving 
their green color.) Next take the lettuces out of the boiling water, 
put them in a sieve, throw cold water over them and let them drain 
thoroughly. Thenin a dish which will stand heat put some cream, 
some small lumps of butter, and then the lettuce hearts; pour on 
more cream, season with salt and pepper, and cover with a thin 
laver of cracker crumbs. Cook for an hour and a quarter in a 
moderate oven, where the whole will simmer gently. Serve in the 
dish in which it has been cooked. 
strip off the poor outer leaves, wash them and bleach them for 10 
minutes in boiling ss Take 
them out of the pan, cool them by throwing cold water on them, 


Laitues au Jus. _ Take four or six or more firm cabbage lettuces, 





ted water without any lid on the pan. 


drain them and press them in a sieve until there remains not a 
drop of water. Season them with the least speck of salt on each 
lettuce, put them in a saucepan, cover them with bouillon, and add 
some of the skimming of the pot au Seu or some pieces of bacon, 
a savory bouquet, a pricked onion, and 2 cloves. Cover the 
saucepan closely by tying paper over it, 
for two hours. 


ind let the whole simmer 
Drain carefully and serve with gravy. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WHITE FOULARD DRESSES. 


THITE foulard dresses with light-colored figures, crescents, 
W curving feathers, stripes, and chiné patterns are among the 
prettiest worn at Saratoga these mi jsummer days, and are suitable 
alike for morning, afternoon, and evening. The revived Mechlin 
laces, in the plece or of great scalloped widths, and the old-fash- 
ioned silk gauzes, trim these gowns tastefully, with a great deal of 
ribbon added in the colors of the figures A Persian medley of 
colors in large interlaced palm leaves, or a design of slender curved 
feathers at intervals on the pure white surface, is effective when 
made up with a lapped belted corsage, full sleeves, and a straight 
skirt veiled in front with Mechlin piece lace that is striped with 
gray-blue ribbon. The ribbon now chosen for such dresses is of 
thick gros grain irregularly striped with satin, or else with a bor- 
der of satin on each edge, and its width is from two and a half to 
three inches: the watered ribbons are, however, still used, and vel- 
vet ribbon is in greater favor than at the beginning of the summer. 

Another white ground foulard has shaded gray crescents strewn 
all over it, with the skirt trimmed with side panels of gauze lace 
like the old-fashioned blonde nets with scallops at the foot. Sil 
ver ¢ y watered ribbon falls straight from belt to foot on the sides 
back of the panels and as a sash in the back. 





A gayer design 
which has crescents in old-rose and green shades, is made up with 
Valenciennes lace above the hem of the skirt, headed by beading 
An apron dra- 
pery is on the front, made of alternate strips of the foulard and 
lace, with a frill of the lace as a finish, and on this are set rows of 
the narrow ribbon in beading At the back hang sash ends of 
old-rose ribbon place d over white ribbon, and this also edges the 
pointed Freneh waist and trims the full sleeves. 


through which narrow old-rose ribbon is drawn. 


DARKER FOULARDS, 


The darker fowlards, especially in blue and gray shades, are 
made up very simply for morning and for general wear, and are 
especially liked for driving and for short journeys by boat or rail. 
Such dresses were worn day after day by the Princess of Wales 
and her daughters when visiting the French Exposition, and were 
simply trimmed with ribbons, a full vest and under-sleeves of white 
China erape or of silk muslin completing them, Lapis blue fou- 
lard with white rose-vines in stripes or in branching figures is used 
for these serviceable and tasteful dresses, and also for separate 
waists to wear with white, black, or plain blue skirts. They can 
be made without lining in cool negligee blouses, with the collar and 
cuffs of the foulard doubled, turned back, and buttoned by three 
tiny buttons that are wooden moulds covered with the foulard ; and 
there are other foulard waists tucked, shirred, crossed in surplice 
fashion, or drawn by ribbons in yoke shape over a sateen lining 
precisely as the thicker surah waists were made during the winter. 


CREPONS AND CANVAS. 


Most refined dresses for day wear are made of the thin wool eré- 
pons in dark blue, or red, or golden brown, with many insertions 
of black Chantilly lace for their trimming. A deep Spanish 
flounce on the front and sides of the skirt of crépon dresses is 
made very effective by lengthwise insertions of black lace on blue 
crépon, or of white on red erépon. Some skirts have this Span 
ish flounce confined to the sides, and headed with thick, erect 
ruffles of the wool and the lace trimming. Many rows of narrow 
black ribbon are placed above the hem of the back breadths, and 
wide black ribbons hang from the belt as sash ends, having loops 
standing at the top against the belt, and being tacked at intervals 
to the skirt to keep them from moving outward as the wearer 
walks. The white wool canvas dresses with Suéde-colored bor- 
ders, and those of red canvas with black borders, are very popu- 
lar. The border also crosses the breadth at intervals, forming 
large squares that make up very effectively in the skirt. A stylish 
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illustration of such a dress in sage green with white-bordered 
squares is given on page 556 of Bazar No. 31, Vol. XXII. 
DRESSES AT DEER PARK. 

Among some pretty dresses worn at Deer Park is one of wash- 
ing silk in stripes of sage green, pink, and white, made up as a 
princesse polonaise, with wide white embroidery forming the vest 
and trimming the front of the skirt beneath. The ribbons are of 
sage green overlaying wider pink ribbons, in long-looped bows 
and in straight-hanging ends well tacked to the skirt breadths. 
An evening dress of the old-fashioned pine-apple silk as thin as 
silk muslin has stripes of blue and white in half-inch widths, and 
is made up with white blonde net in a sprigged pattern and wide 
white ribbon sash. The square front of the corsage and the 
pointed back of the neck are filled in with the sprigged net, that 
in front having a double frill at the top drawn. on narrow ribbon 
like the simple baby waists now in fashion. The white blonde is 
also gathered down the sides and back of the skirt. The short 
sleeves are folds of the blue striped pine-apple silk. A tea gown 
of foulard has an old-rose ground strewn with large white lilies ; 
this is made with a lapped front to the corsage, full sleeves, aud 
a pointed belt with ladder of bows of white watered ribbon. An 
elegant black dress worn by a very young lady has a skirt of fish- 
net in accordion pleats, with insertions of Récamier lace around 
it, and a Directoire coat of armure and satin-striped silk. The 
front of the waist is filled in between the revers with folds of the 
net and a jabot of the Récamier lace. 


ELEGANT MOURNING DRE 





Very elegant dresses to be worn as the deepest mourning are 
made by combining two kinds of crape, the dull, soft, opaque Can- 
ton crape being used for the principal part of the dress, and the 
deeply crinkled English crape for all the accessories, One hand- 
some model has a round waist with short points in front and back 
made with a yoke of English crape, and the full bodice of Canton 
crape gathered to the yoke with an erect full ruffle, then drawn 
down to the points in fine tucks that are brier-stitched. A point- 
ed girdle of the English crape surrounds the waist. The high col- 
lar is of English crape, and is turned over at the top. The full 
sleeves are of Canton crape at the top, with two double ruffles at 
the elbows banded by English crape, and a deep close cuff of the 
English crape extends far down on the wrists. The skirt has fes- 
toons of the soft Canton crape on the front and sides, with Eng- 
lish crape panels between, and bands of English crape are set 
across the straight back breadths of Canton crape. Another very 
rich dress for mourning is of erépe de Chine—which is the light 
crape made in Paris in imitation of Canton crape—with the front 
of fish-net finished at the foot with Vandyck points of the crape 
richly embroidered and scalloped on the edges. <A sash of the 
crape deeply fringed is on the left side, and moiré ribbon hangs 
in three straight rows down the right. 








The waist has the net with 
embroidered scallops lapped in front, while the back is entirely 
of the crape. Full crape sleeves with under-sleeves of the net. 

For light mourning are evening dresses of white embroidered 
crape and fish-net, with scalloped embroidered crape like that just 
described in black. Black and white together are in elegant dress- 
es for afternoon for those about to leave off mourning, the white 
being cashmere that is almost covered by biack embroidery in 
star pattern. This embroidery comes in great widths like piece 
lace, and is made up as an over-dress and worn above a prin- 
cesse dress of black bengaline. The over-dress does not meet in 
front, its scalloped edges falling open to display a full pointed 
front of the bengaline, with a pointed collar and belt of the em- 
broidery. White and black striped foulard shirt waists are worn 
with full sleeves, deep collar, wide belt ribbon, and jet buckle. 
They accompany black surah or India silk skirts, black net skirts, 
and others of white muslin, with tucks and insertions of embroid 
ery for trimming. 

RECAMIER WRAPPERS. 

Comfortable wrappers for summer mornings and for lounging 
in warm afternoons are made of long flowing breadths, and tied 
into shape by ribbons beginning in a point at the back of the col- 
lar, then brought down under the arms, and tied under the bust 
This de- 
sign is excellent for very simple gowns of white mull, or of cross- 
barred muslin, Victoria lawn, or of India linen with old-rose, yel- 
low, or blue ribbons two and a half or three inches wide for their 
trimming. 


in front, giving the effect of the short Récamier waist. 


A turned-over collar of embroidery, with euffs to match 
on the full sleeves, complete plain gowns; those more elaborate 
have the Récamier yoke of embroider 





which curves away from 
the collar in front and back alike, passing under the arms, and 
merely covering the shoulders. Cashmere or striped flannels are 
used for heavier gowns, while for dressy gowns are the wash silks 
and foulards in striped or flowered patterns. Black gros grain 
ribbons are stylishly used for trimming light-colored gowns, thus 
flannel with wide stripes of pink alternating with white has the 
Récamier ribbon of black gros grain or of velvet, and bows of the 
same ribbon are down the front. Gray-blue or old-rose Persian 
figured foulard gowns are similarly trimmed with black, some lace 
being turned down around the neck and sleeves as a further finish. 
VARIETIES. 

In some of the new designs for bridal dresses the quaint fash- 
ion is seen of a low corsage, with very long sleeves reaching to 
the wrists, but with wrinkles around the arm, like those in a very 
long glove. ; 

Small Rhine-stone buckles fasten the black ribbon collars now 
seen on light dresses of India silk. 

Long-waisted corsages will, it is said, be made to extend over the 
hips in medieval fashion in dressy toilettes for next winter. The 
long straight skirt will be caught up on the left side by a girdle 
and pouch, or aumdniére, like those worn by chatelaines for dis- 
pensing alms. 

Black net with very large dots is placed plainly over colored silk 
parasols, red, blue, or old-rose, and the net is then made in a thick 
ruche with notched edges as a border along the outside, and is 
also put in the centre around the ferule. Dark wood sticks are 
used for such parasols, with a crescent or large ring of ivory stain- 
ed brown and lightly carved as the handle j 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Connenty ; 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, ; 


JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; and Lorp & TayLor 





PERSONAL. 

Prince Murat, who is about to marry Miss Mary G. Caldwell, 
the American heiress, is an American by birth, having been born 
in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1835. His mother was an Ameri- 
can also, a Miss Frazer, of South Carolina, who was an heiress 
when Prince Lucien Murat married her, but whose fortune he 
squandered in land schemes and other unprofitable investments. 
The present prince is known to the old residents of Bordentown as 
“Sonny Murat,” the last syllable pronounced as though he belonged 
to the rodent family. The house in which Prince Murat was born, 
and in which his mother kept a select school for young ladies 
still standing on Park Street, Bordentown It is nowa tenement- 
house, and is occupied by several families. The exterior of the 
house is about the same as it was in its palmy days, but the inte- 
rior is much changed. 








, 1s 














—The country home of Mr. Charles A. Dana is an island, called 
Dosoris, on the north shore of Long Island. The island consists 
of forty-five acres under a high state of cultivation, being one im 
mense garden. The pasture and forage lands are on the main 
land. A sea-wall, over which hang festoons of vines, runs around 
the entire island. The house is an old one, but it is large and 
comfortable, and surrounded by vine-covert 
lawn in front runs down to the Sound, gl 
be caught between the trees. 

—The house occupied by Minister Whitelaw Reid in Paris was or 
ginally the home of the Count de Grammont. When Mr. Reid took 
the house the large entrance-hall was filled with Egyptian antiquities 
principally mummies. The effect of these latter was exceeding] 
depressing, so that Mr. Reid had them all packed away, and the 
walls that had been lined with dep 


piazzas A perfect 





impses of which are to 


aurted Pharaohs were hung with 
brocatelle of a crimson ground, and fig 
yellow. 

—The work of remodelling is still going on to prepare the old 
Seward house in Washington for its new ten 
Blaine. 
and it is said that he will have spent $10,000 upon it before 
is finished. The style of interior decoration will | 
like that followed by Mr. Tiffany in decoratir 


ired with a design in deep 


int, Secretary of State 


The house was very much out of repair when he took 


e very much 


¢ the White House 





—Miss Rosina Vokes, in a sensible articl 
M R Vol 


i on the stage, advises 
young women who have no especial talent for acting to keep off 
of it. The life is a hard one, too hard, s] : 
Used as she is to the stage, havir beer 


a chi d, she never appears before an audiet 
Miss Vokes has a good v 


ateur stage, which she believes has he 





nervous tremor, 


—Mrs. Harrison has been interviewe 





t] 
White House, and freely admits that it f 
the demands made upon it She makes a number of suggestior 
for enlargement which would not interfere with the present 
sign of the house, but which would add much to its eonveniene 


and the comfort of future Presidents 
—Bishop Starkey, of the diocese of Newark, New Jer 





a noticeable likeness to the Hou. William M 
younger man, however, bei: g just xty-five 
tall, with itly rounded shoulde s, produced by much st 





Before | 


rave pron 


| 
His face is clean shaven and his feat 
took orders Bis! op Starkey was 
ise of being a very successful one, but he { 


istry, and laid down the « 


a civil engineer, and 
i to the min 

hain for the pu 
—Among the many curious letters rece 
M. Depew in his official capacity was one f 
ed to have had a hole burned in his trousers bv a spark from a 


locomotive on the New York Central road He demanded not 


only the price of the trousers, which he said were bra new, b 
threatened suit for the shock caused to his nerves | the act 
dent. Mr. Depew referred his claim to the “Bureau of Re- 
pairs 

—*QOld Aunt Hannah,’ who was a serva in the fa vy of 
General Andrew Jackson, still lives at the Hermitaes Although 


she is ninety-five years of age, she is 
forty. rrer, I is, and I bel 
man,” is the way she p 
Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, and fré tl 1 
of the Hermitage household. Her memory is excellent, and st 
enjoys nothing more than telling aneedotes that 
praise of her distinguished master 

—The late Norris Peters, of Washi: gton, widely known as tl 
government lithographer, was regarded as rather 
manner of life He was a bachek r, ind very we althy, and also 
very charitable. He did a great deal to re 


“Ts a sassy ni 





redound to the 


eccentric in his 


leve the wants of the 





poor colored people in Washin n the late “Uncle 
Sam’ Ward, it is said that no one ever ch perfect dinners 
at the nation’s capital as Mr. Peters tions were never 
declined, and were indeed eagerly sought after by th 


most prom 
inent statesmen. 


—The Rev Joseph Osgood has een pastor of the Unite 1 
Church at Cohasset, Massachusetts, for forty-seven vears Mr 
Osgood is seventy-four years old, and is a native of New Hamp 





shire. Next to his parish work, there is nothing that interests 
Mr. Osgood more than the training of the mind and the eultiv 
tion of tlowers 

John Boyle O'Reilly, the poet , 


the | is building a new house at 


Hull, Massachusetts, on the site of the one formerly occupied 
him. That was said to be nearly two hundred years old. and M 


fashioned, clung to it until it 
t 


O'Reilly, who has a love of the old 
nearly crumbled away beneath his feet. The new house is built of 
Quiney granite, with a picturesque tower on the water-side. An 
old cannon, the relic of a wreck off Hull, is one of the features of 
the grounds 

—Miss Ethel M. Mackenzie, daughter of Sir Morell Ma 


has taken up journal 


Sm as a profession or a pastime S ! 
begun by playing the réle of correspondent to 


papers, 





—QOne of the most suecessful women doctors in Lor 
Scharlieb, who was the first woman to write “ M.D., Lond..” ; 
her name. Mrs. Scharlieb studied medicine 
tice of it in Madras, but her health ga 
climate 


ind began the pr 
gave way under the Indian 
She came to London, where she has made a suc 
her profession 

—Senator Quay is described as a very qu 


about Washington in a closed carriage, and when he is at his 


But he is sure to be found out 


If he has to see a reporter he treats him civilly, but tells him no 


hotel he keeps in his own room 


thing unless he wants to, and then only what he intends him to 
know, and no more, 

—Unless Lord Tennyson has changed his } 
Virginia tobacco in clay pipe 8 


ibit, he still smokes 
The late John R. Thompson, of 
the Evening Post, used to keep him supplied. Now 


has probably fallen to some other admirer 


that honor 
Lord Tennyson never 
smokes the same pipe more than once, 


smoker, he always keeps a box of new “ churet 


ind as he is an inveterate 





} wardens ” by his 

side. 
—Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, a Girton graduate, has established a 
restaurant in London “ for ladies only.” The promoters of the 


scheme are ladies ‘‘ in society.” 


Whether London ladies will pat 
ronize a restaurant to which they cannot take their husbands and 
brothers remains to be proved 

—Somebody asked Miss Susan B. Anthony recently if it did 
tire her to shake so many hands at the different rece ptior 
to her. : 





“ Yes, it does tire me,” she re plied 


quickly ; 









so much as it did twenty years ago to stand a 
to shake.” 
—The Rev H. R Haweis, who will be remembered in tl 

try, has had the pleasure of an interview with the Shah. The Per 
sian Minister performed the ceremony of introduction, and said 
some complimentary things. Mr. Haweis, according to his own 
fession, did not blush, although the Shah rais 
stared at him 


gazing at the Shah’s jewels that h 


lone with n 


or 
1 his eyebrows and 
The fact is, the clergyman was so absorbed in 
e forgot himself for the tims 
The emerald at his waist was as big as a hen’s egg, a polished 
oval set around with diamonds. It is supposed to be the lare« 
emerald in the world. An enormous 


liamond hung from his 
Majesty’s neck 


, brilliant, and as big as a walnut, though wit 


na 
slight yellow tinge. 
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MorninG Frock ror Cuitp From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD 
Back anp Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 


é 





Frock ror Girt From 8 To 5 Years OLpD.—Front anp Back 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 56-65. 


Figs. 11-16. 





ee eg Cnemise ror Girt From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 30. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 52-55. 





2.] 


Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 12 to 14 Yrars orp.—[See Fig. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 35-46. 
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Nicut-Gown For Girt rrom 8 To 10 


Nicut-Sairt FoR Boy rrom 7 To 9 
‘4 s r ier —_ s] *e ow ” . oo. gu = 
YEARS OLD. Fig. 1.—( aes” Fig. 2.—Criin’s Kxrrrep Years on. 
Socxs.—[See Fig. 3,] Socks.—[See Fig. 3.] For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I, Figs. 1-4 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 17-22. For description see Supplement. . 
Kixt Surt ror Boy From 2 ro 3 Years op. 
For pattern and descri hy see or 
plement, No, VL, 


For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 1.—Crocuet Enarna. 
For description see Supplement 





Boy’s CoLtuar anp Crrr. 
For patte - and description see Supple ment, 
No. XIX., Figs. 77 and 78, 


Littte Boys’ Cotrars. 


For patterns and descri tion see Supplement, No, 
XVIIL., Figs. 74-76, 

















.= es 
Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epaine. Drawers For Girt From 2 To 3 ‘ 
For description see Supplement. YEARS OLD. a DRAWERS FOR Boy FROM 3 TO Fig. 3.—Crocnet Epe1n 
H 7 . Z. oi SHE’ UDGING. 
For pattern and description see H 5 YEARS OLD. ee i zs 
Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 82. = For description see Supplement. 
' t For pattern and description see ee 
H Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 31. ras arty 
' surge a 


Fig. 2.—Vest or Suit, Fic. 1. 
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FLrannet Perricoat roR GikL FROM 
To 12 YkARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl. 


Drawers FoR Gint From 12 To 


Perricoat For Girt FRoM 9 TO 11 Years oup. 14 Years oOLp, 


For en mg description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Sup- 
o. XX., Figs. 79-82. plement, No. LIL, Fig. 10. Fig. 3. 


Cuitp’s Nicut-Gown. 
For pattern and description see 
—Manner or Rener.ine Sooxs, Figs, 1 anv 2. Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-9 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autor or “ Mao.irop or Dars,” 
“Suanpon Beuts,” “A Prin- 


orss or TuvuLe,’’ ETO. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COUNTRY AND TOWN. 


O* this Sunday morning, 
when all the good people 
had gone to church, there was no 
sign of life on these far-stretch 
ing Winstead Downs. The yel- 
low roads intersecting the undu- 
lations of black and golden gorse 
were undisturbed by even a 
solitary tramp; so that Lionel 
Moore and his friend Mangan, 
as they idly walked along, seem- 
ed to be the sole possessors of 
the spacious landscape. It was 
a beautiful morning, warm and 
clear and sunny; a_ southerly 
breeze stirred the adjacent elms 
into a noise as of the sea, caused 
the chestnuts to wave their great 
branches bearing thousands of 
milky minarets, and sent waves 
of shadows across the silken 
gray-green of a field of rye. 
There was a windmill on a dis- 
tant height, its long arins motion- 
less. A strip of Scotch firs stood 
black and near at one portion 
of the horizon; but elsewhere 
the successive lines of wood and 
hill faded away into the south, 
becoming of a paler and paler 
hue until they disappeared in a 
silvery mist. The air was sweet 
with the resinous scent of. the 
furze. In short, it was a perfect 
day in early June, on a wide, un- 
tenanted, high-lying Surrey com 
mon. 

And Maurice Mangan, in his 
aimless, desultory fashion, was 
invéighing against the vanity of 
the life led by certain classes in 
the great Babylon out of which 
he had just haled his rather un- 
willing friend; and describing 
their mad and frantic efforts to 
wrest themselves free of the de 
mon ennui, and their ceaseless, 
eager clamor for hurry and ex 
citement, lest in some unguarded 
moment of silence their souls 
should speak 

“It is quite a fallacy,” he was 
saying, as he w ilked carelessly 
onward, his head thrown for 
ward a little, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his stick trail 
ing after him—* it is altogether 
a fallacy to talk of the ‘com- 
plaining millions of men’ who 
‘darken in labor and pain.’ It 
is the hard-working millions of 
mankind who are the happiest; 
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PASSED IN THROUGH THE GATE, AND FOUND THE DOOR LEFT OPEN FOR THEM.” 





GATHERING IRISH MOSS.—Drawn sy Atrrep Kaprxs.—[See Pace 595.]} 
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their constant labor brings con- 
tent; the riddle of the painful 
vex them—they 


; they don't fear 


earth doesn t 


have no lei 





+} 








he hour | 
come it i 
time remo n 
their hands r 
ately to invent occupati« id 
1 whirl of amusements, who 
keep pursuing shadows ey 


can never lay hold of, who are 


really in a pitec is case 





Suppose you take credit to your 
self, Linn, my boy, that yu are 
one of the distractions that hely 
them to lighten the unbea 





his rambi 
way, ‘it isn’t quite what I had 
looked forward to; I had k 


ed lorward to something 
ent for you. I can remember, 


when we used to have our lo 


what 
had 


we 





was to produce hl 





listen; and the other night 
when I was in your room at th« 
theatre, when I saw you smear- 
ing your face and decking your- 
self out for exhibition be fore \ 


lot of fashionable idle rs, I could 


not help saying to myself, ‘ And 
this is what Linn Moore has 
come to!” 


Yes, that is 


Moore has come to, 





said, with entire good-nature 
“And what has Maurice Man- 
gan come to? I can remember 
Maurice Mangan was to 


be a great poet, a great meta- 


gr 


wh 





pl 





—I don’t know 





physician, i ea 

whit Winstead was far too 

small a place for him; he was 

to go up and conquer London, 
1 do great and wonderful 

things. And what is he now? 


-a reporter of the gabble of 
the House of Commons.” 

“] suppose I am a failure,” 
Said this tall, thu ontempia- 
tive-looking man, who sp 
quite dispassionately of him- 
self, just as he spoke with a 
transparent honesty and sim- 
plicity of his friend ‘But at 
least I have kept myself to my- 
lf. Thaven’t sold é 
to the Moloch of fashion.” 





sell over 





* Oh, your dislike of fashion 


able people is a mere bundle of 





KnOW those ishionabie peop 


t pit 
you seem to despise so heartily 
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pleasant in manner. Then their benevolence—if 
you knew how much they give away in charity.” 
” « Benevolence!” Mangan broke in, impatient- 
ly “ What is benevolence ? 
thing more or less than an expression of your 
own satisfaction with yourself. You are stuffed 
with food and wine; your purse is gorged ; here’s 
a handful of sovereigns for you, you poor devil 
crouching at the corner. What merit is in that? 
Do you call that a virtue? But where charity 
really becomes a heroism, Linn, is when a poor, 
suffering, neuralgic woman, without any impulse 
from abundance of health or abundance of com- 
fort, sets laboriously to work to do what she can 
for her fellow-creatures. Then that is something 
to regard, that is something to admire—” 

Lionel burst out laughing. 

“ A very pretty description of Francie Wright,” 
he cried. “Francie a poor, suffering, wretched 
woman, because she happened to have a touch of 
ia the last Sunday you were down here! 
There’s very little of the poor and suffering about 
Francie; she’s as contented and merry a lass as 
you'd find anywhere.” 

* Mangan was silent for a second or two; and 
he said, with a little hesitation, 

“Didn't you tell me Miss Wright had not been 
up vet to see The Squire's Daughter 

~“N6, she has not,” Lionel answered, lightly. 
“T don’t know whether you have been influencing 
her, Maurice, or whether you have picked up some 
of her highly superior prejudices ; anyhow, I rath 
er fancy she doesn’t quite approve of the theatre 
—I mean I don’t think she approves of the New 
Theatre, for she’d go to any other one fast enough, 
I] suppose, if you could only get her away from 
her sick children Jut not the New Theatre, ap- 
parently. Perhaps she doesn’t care to see m¢ 
making myself a motley to the view.” 

“She has a great regard for you, Linn. I 
wouldn't call her opinions prejudices,” Mangan 
said, but with the curious diffidence he displayed 
whenever he spoke of Lionel’s cousin 

“ Oh, Francie should have lived in the fifteenth 
century; she would have been a follower of Sa- 
vonarola,” Lionel said, with a laugh. “ She’s far 
too exalted for these present days 6 

“Well, Linn,” said his friend, “I’m glad you 
know at least one person who has some notion 
of duty and self-sacrifice, who bas some fineness 
of perception, and some standard of conduct and 
aim to go”by. Why, those people you associate 
so much with now seem to have but one pursuit 
—the pursuit of pleasure, the gratification of ev- 
ery selfish whim; they seem to have no conscious- 
ness of the mystery surrounding life—of the fact 
that they themselves are inexplicable phantoms 
whose very existence might make them pause and 
wonder and ask: no, it is the amassing of wealth, 
and the expending of it, that is all-sufficient. I 
used to wonder why God should have chosen the 
Jews, of all the nations of the earth, for the rev- 
elation that there was something nobler than the 
acquisition of riches; but I suppose it was be- 
cause no race ever needed it so much. And what 
new revelation, what new message, is coming to 
the multitudes here in England who are living in 
a paradise of sensual gratification, blinded, be- 
sotted, their world a sort of gorgeous pig-sty ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Lionel said, cheerfully. 
“ Octavius Quirk has settled all that. The cure 
for everything is to be a blowing of the whole 
social fabric to bits. Then we’re going to begin 
again all over; and the New Jerusalem will be 
reached when each man has to dig for his own 
potatoes.” 

“Quirk!” said Maurice Mangan, contemptu- 
ously ; and then he took out his watch. “ We’d 
better be getting back, Linn. We'll just be in 
time to meet your people coming out of church.” 

So they turned and walked leisurely across the 
gorse-covered downs until they reached the broad 
and dusty highway leading toward Winstead vil- 
lage. And then again they struck into a by-lane 
with tall hedges, the banks underneath which were 
bright with stitchwort and speedwell and white 
dead-nettle. Now and again, through a gap ora 
gate, they caught a glimpse of the lush meadows 
golden with buttercups. In one of them there 
was a small black pony standing in the shadow 
of a wide-spreading elm. They passed some cot- 
tages with pretty gardens in front; they stopped 
for a second to look at the old-fashioned colum 
bine and monkshood, the none-so-pretty, the yel- 
low and crimson wall-flower, the peony roses. 
Then always around them was this gracious si- 
lenee, which seemed so strange after the roar of 
London ; and if the day promised to become still 
hotter, at least they had this welcome breeze that 
rustled the quick-glancing poplars and stirred the 
white-laden hawthorns and kept the long branch- 
es of the wych-elms and chestnuts swaying hither 
and thither. They were not talking much now; 
one of them was thinking of a pair of gray eyes. 

At last they came to a turnstile, and passing 
through that, found themselves in one of those 
wide meadows; at the farther side of it the red- 
tiled roof, the gray belfry, and slated spire of 
Winstead church just showed above the masses 


of green foliage. 


It is generally no- 











They crossed the meadow and 
entered the church-yard. A perfect silence reign- 
ed over the place; they could not hear what was 
going on within the sinall building ; out here there 
was no sound save the chirping of the birds and 
the continuous murmur of the trees. They walk- 
ed about looking thoughtfully at the grave-stones, 
many of them bearing names familiar enough to 
them in by-gone years; and perhaps one or oth- 
er of them may have been fancying that when 
the great busy world had done with him, and 
used him up, and thrown him aside, here at Jeast 
there would be peace preserved for him—an am- 
ple sufficiency of rest under this greensward, with 
perhaps a few flowers put there by some kindly 
hand. The dead did not seem to need much pity 
on this tranquil day. 

Then into this universal silence came suddenly 
a low booming sound that caused Lionel Moore’s 
heart to stand still; it was the church organ— 
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that awakened a multitude of associations and 
recollections that seemed to summon up the van- 
ished years and the dreams of his youth, when it 
was he himself who used to sit at the instryment 
and call forth those massive chords and solemn 


tones. Something of his boyhood came back to 
him; he seemed again to be looking forward to 


an unknown future; wondering and eager, he 
painted visions, and always in them, to share his 
greatness and his fame, there was some radiant 
creature, smiling-eyed, who would be at his side in 
sorrow and in joy, through the pain of striving, 
and in the rapture of triumph. And now—now 
that the years had developed themselves—what 
had become of these wistful hopes and forecasts ? 
Boyish nonsense, he would have said (except just 
at such a moment as this, when the sudden sound 
of the organ seemed to call back so much). He 
had encountered the realities of life since then ; 
he had chosen his profession; he had studied 
hard; he had achieved a measure of fame. And 
the beautiful and wonderful being who was to 
share his triumphs with him? Well, he had 
never actually beheld her. A glimmer here and 
there in a face or a form had taken his fancy 
captive more than once, but he remained heart- 
whole; he was too much occupied, he laughingly 
assured Maurice Mangan again and again, to have 
the chance of falling in love. 

* Getting married?” he would say. “ My dear 
fellow, I haven’t time; I'm far too busy to think 
of getting married.” 

So the radiant bride had never been found, 
even as the new Hallelujah Chorus that was to 
thrill the hearts of millions had never been writ- 
ten; and Linn Moore had to be content with the 
very pronounced success he had attained in play- 
ing in comic opera, and with a popularity in the 
fashionable world of London, especially among 
the women-folk therein, that would have turned 
many a young fellow’s head 

When they thought the service was about over 
they went round to the porch, and awaited the 
coming out of the congregation. And among the 
first to make their appearance—issuing from the 
dusky little building into this bewilderment of 
white light and green leaves—were old Dr. Moore 
and his wife, and Miss Francie Wright, who passed 
for Lionel’s cousin, though the relationship was 
somewhat more remote than that. Maurice Man- 
gan received a very hearty welcome from these 
good people; and then, as they set out for hore, 
Lionel walked on with his father and mother, 
while Lionel’s friend naturally followed with the 
young lady. She was not a distinctly beautiful 
person, perhaps, this slim-figured young: woman, 
with the somewhat pale face, the high-arched 
eyebrows, and light brown hair; but at deast she 
had extremely pretty gray eyes, that had a touch 
of shrewdness and humor in them, as well as 
plenty of gentleness and womanliness; and she 
had a soft and attractive voice, which goes for 
much. 

“It is so kind of you, Mr. Mangan,” said she, 
in that soft and winning voice, “to bring Linn 
down! You know he won’t come down by him- 
self: and who can wonder at it? It is so dull 
and monotonous for him here, after the gay life 
he leads in London.” 

“Dull and monotonous!” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
I have been preaching to him all the morning that 
he should be delighted to come down into thie 
quietude of the country, as a sort of moral bath 
after the insensate racket of that London whirl. 
But no one ever knows how well off he is,” he 
continued, as they walked along between the 
fragrant hawthorn hedges; “it’s the lookers-on 
who know. Good gracious, what wouldn’t I give 
to be in Linn’s place!” 

“Do you mean in London, Mr. Mangan ?”’ she 
asked ; and for an instant the pretty gray eyes 
looked up. 

“Certainly not!” he said, with unnecessary 
warmth. “J mean here. If 1 could run down 
of a Sunday to a beautiful, quiet, old-fashioned 
place like this, and find myself in my own home, 
amongst my own people, I wonder how many 
Sundays would find me in London! You can’t 
imagine, you have no idea, what it is to live quite 
alone in London, with no one to turn to but club 
acquaintances ; and I think Sunday is the worst 
day of all, especially if it is fine weather, and all 
the people have gone to the country or the sea- 
side to spend the day with their friends.” 

“But, Mr. Mangan,” said Miss Francie Wright, 
gently, “I am sure, whenever you have a Sunday 
tree like that, we should be only too glad if you 
would consider us your friends—unless you think 
the place too dreadfully tedious, as ’m afraid my 
cousin finds it.” 

“It is very kind of you—very,” said he. “ And 
I know the old Doctor and Mrs. Moore like to see 
me well enough, for I bring down their boy to 
them; but if I came by myself, I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t care to have an idling, dawdling fellow 
like me lounging about the place of a Sunday 
afternoon.” 

“Will you come and try, Mr. Mangan ?” said 
she, quietly. “For Linn’s sake alone I know 
they would be delighted to have you here. And 
if it is rest and quiet you want, can’t we give you 
the garden and a book ?” 

“You mustn’t put such visions before me,” he 
said. “It’s too good to be true. I should be 
sighing for Paradise all through the week, and 
forgetting my work. And shouldn’t I hate to 
wake up on Monday morning and find myself in 
London !” 

“You might wake up on Monday morning and 
find yourself in Winstead,” said she, “if you 
would take Linn’s room for the night.” 

“ Ah, no,” he said; “it isn’t for the like of me 
to try to take Linn’s place in any way whatever. 
He has always had everything—everything seem- 
ed to come to him by natural right; and then he 
has always been such a capital fellow, so modest 
and unaffected and generous, that nobody could 
ever grudge him his good fortune. Prince For- 
tunatus he always has been.” 
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“In what way, Mr. Mangan?” his companion 
asked, rather wonderingly. 

“In every way. People are fond of him; he 
wins affection without trying for it. As I say, 
it all comes to him as if by natural right.” 

“Yes, they say he is very popular in London, 
amongst those fine folk,” observed Miss Francie, 
quite good-naturedly. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of his fashionable 
friends,” Mangan rejoined. ‘“ Being made much 
of by those people doesn’t seem to me one of 
the great gifts of fortune. And yet I wonder it 
hasn’t spoiled him. He doesn’t seem the least 
bit spoiled, does he ?” 

“ Really, I see so little of him,” Miss Francie 
said, with a smile; “he honors us with so few 
visits that I can hardly tell.” 

“No, he is not spoiled; you may take my word 
for it,” her companion said, with decision, And 
then he added: “I suppose he gets too much of 
that petting; he is kept in such a turmoil of 
gayety that its evil effects have no time to sink 
into him. He is too busy, as he said this morn- 
ing about marrying.” 

“What was that, Mr. Mangan ?” she asked 

“He said he was too busy to think of getting 
married.” 

“Oh, indeed ?” she said, with her eyes directed 
toward the ground. ‘“ We—we have always been 
expecting to hear of his being engaged to some 
young lady—seeing he is made so much of in 
London.” She could say no more, for now they 
were arrived at the Doctor’s house, which was 
separated from the highway by a little strip of 
front garden. They passed in through the gate, 
and found the door left open for them. 

“*Well, Mics Savonarola,” said Lionel as he hung 
up his hat in the hal] and turned to address her, 
‘*how have you been all this time ?” 

“T have been very well, Mr. Pagan,” said she, 
smiling. 

“And how are all those juvenile Londoners 
that you’ve planted about in the cottages ?” 

“ They’re getting on nicely, every one of them,” 
said she, with quite an air of pride; and then 
she added, “When is your Munificence going to 
give me another subscription ?” 

“ Just now, Francie,” was the instant reply. 
“How much do you want ?” 

“ As much as ever you can afford,” said she. 

He pulled from his pocket a handful of loose 
coin, and began to pick out the sovereigns. But 
Miss Francie, with a little touch of her fingers, 
put the money away. 

“No, Linn; not from you. You've given me 
too much already. You give too freely. I like 
to have a little difficulty in obtaining subserip- 
tions; it feels nicer,somehow. But if my funds 
should run very low, then I'll come to you, Linn,” 

“Whenever you like, Francie,” said he, care- 
lessly. He poured the money into his pocket 
again, and bade Maurice Mangan come up to his 
room to get the dust of travel removed from his 
hands and face before going in to luncheon, 

Then, while Mangan was busy with his ablu- 
tions in this small upper chamber, Lionel drew 
in a chair to the open window, and gazed absent- 
ly abroad on the wide stretch of country visible 
from the Doctor’s house. It was a familiar view, 
yet_it was one not easily to get tired of, and of 
course on such a morning as this it lost none of 
its charm. Everywhere in the warm breeze and 
the sunshine there was a universal rustling and 
trembling and glancing of all beautiful things— 
of the translucent foliage of the limes, the pen- 
dulous blossoms of lilacs and Jaburnums, the 
swaying branches of the larch, and the masses of 
blue forget-me-nots in the garden below. Then 
there were all the hushed sounds of the country 
—the distant, quick foot-fall of a horse on some 
dusty road; the warning cluck of a thrush to 
her young ones down there among the bushes; 
the glad voices and laughter of some girls in an 
adjacent garden—they, too, likely to be soon away 
from the maternal nest; the crow of a cock- 
pheasant from the margin of the wood ; the clear 
ringing melody of an undiscoverable lark. Ev- 
erywhere white light, blue skies, and shadows of 
great clouds slow sailing over the young green 
corn and over the daisied meadows in which the 
cows lay half asleep. And when he looked beyond 
that low green hill, where there were one or two 
hares hopping about on their ungainly high 
haunches, and past that great stretch of receding 
country in which strips of red and white villages 
peeped here and there from among the woods, 
behold! a horizon as of the sea, faint and blue 
and far, rising and ever rising in various hues 
and tones, until it was lost in a quivering mist of 
heat; and he could only guess that there too, 
under the glowing sky, some other fair expanse 
of our beautiful English landscape lay basking in 
the sunlight and sweet air of the early summer. 

Of course Lionel was the hero of the hour 
when they were all assembled in the dining-room 
—at a very sumptuously furnished board, by-the- 
way, for the hale old Doctor was fond of good 
living, and a firm believer in the virtues of port- 
wine. Moreover, the young man had an atten- 
tive audience, for the worthy old lady at the head 
of the table never took ber admiring eyes off 
this wonderful boy of hers; and Miss Francie 
Wright meekly listened too; while as for Mau- 
rice Mangan, who was he in his humble station 
to interrupt this marvellous tale of great doings 
and festivities? Not that Lionel magnified his 
own share in these things: nay, he modestly kept 
himself out altogether; it was merely to interest 
these simple country folk that he described the 
grand banquets, the illuminated gardens, the long 
marquees, and told them how the Princess looked, 
and who it was who had the honor of taking her 
in to supper. But when he came, amongst other 
things, to speak of the rehearsal of the little pas- 
toral comedy in the clear light of the dawn, by 
Lady Adela Cunyngham and her friends, he had 
to admit that he himself was present on that oc- 
casion, and at once the fond mother took him to 
task. 
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“Tt’s wicked, Lionel,” she said, severely—“ it’s 
downright wicked to keep such hours. Look at 
the result of it all! You can’t eat anything— 
you're not taking a mouthful!” 

* But, you know, mother, I’m not used to lunch- 
eon,” he said, cheerfully enough. “I have to 
dine at five every day, and I’ve no time to be 
bothered with luncheon, even if I could eat it.” 

“Take a glass of port, my lad,” the old Doctor 
said. ‘That will put some life into you.” 

“No, thanks,” he said, indifferently; “I can’t 
afford to play tricks, I have to study my throat.” 

“Why, what better astringent can you have 
than tannic acid 2” the old gentleman called down 
the table. “I suppose you drink those washy 
abominations that the young men of the day pre- 
fer to honest wine: what’s that I hear about 
lemonade? Lemonade!” he repeated, with dis- 
gust. 

“Tt’s home-brewed — it’s wholesome enough. 
Miss Burgoyne makes some for me when she is 
making it for herself,” the young man said; and 
then he turned to his mother: “Mother, I wish 
you would send her something from the gar 
den.” 

“ Who, Lionel ?” 

“Miss Burgoyne —at the theatre, you know. 
She’s very good to me; lends me her room if I 
have any swell friends who want to come behind, 
and makes me this lemonade, which is better than 
anything else on a hot night. Couldn't you send 
her something from the garden? Not flowers ; 
she gets too many flowers, and doesn’t care for 
them; but if you had some early strawberries or 
something of that kind, she would take them as 
a greater compliment, coming from you, than if 

ome idiot of a young fool spent guineas on them 
at a florist’s. And when are you coming up to 
see The Squires Daughter, Francie? The idea 
that you should never have been near the place, 
when I hear people confessing to each other that 
they have been to see it eight 
dozen times!” 

“ But Lam so busy, Lionel,” she said; and then 
perhaps an echo of something that had been said 
in the morning may have recurred to her mind; 
for she seemed a trifle confused, and kept her 
eyes downcast while Lionel went on to tell them 
of what cevtain friends of his were going to do at 
Henley Regatta. 

After luncheon they went out into the garden, 
and took seats in the shade of the lilac-trees in 
the sweet air. Old Mrs. Moore had for form’s 
sake brought a book with her, but she was not 
likely to read much when the pride of her eyes 
had come down on a visit to her, and was now 
talking to her in his off-hand, light-hearted way. 
Maurice Mangan had followed the Doctor's exam- 
ple and pulled out his pipe, which he forgot to 
light, however. He seemed dissatisfied. He kept 
Jooking back to the house from time to time 
Was there no one else coming out? There was 
the French window of the drawing-room still 
open ; was there no glimmer of a gray dress aay- 
where, with its ornamentation of a bunch of sear- 
let geraniums? At last he made bold to 
the Doctor : 

“Where has Miss Francie gone to? 
coming out too?” 





and ten or even a 


say to 
Isn’t she 


“Oh, she’s away after those London brats of 
hers, I have no doubt,” the old gentleman said 
“You won’t see her till tea-time, if even then.” 
Whereupon Mangan lit his pipe, and proceeded 
to smoke in silence, listening at times and absent 
ly to Lionel’s vivacious talking to his mother. 

In fact, before Miss Francie Wright returned 
that afternoon, Lionel found that he had to take 
his departure, for there are no trains to Winstead 
on Sunday, and he would have to walk some three 
miles to the nearest station. When he declared 
he had to go, the old lady’s protests and entreaties 
were almost piteous. 

“ You come to see us so seldom, Lionel, and of 
course we thought you'd dine with us at the very 
Jeast; and if you could stay the night as well, 
you know there’s a room for Mr. Mangan too 
And we were looking forward to such a pleasant 
evening. 

“But I have a long-standing engagement, mo- 
ther—a dinner engagement; I could not get out 
of it.” 

“And you are dragging Mr. Mangan away up 
to town again on a beautiful afternoon like this, 
when we know he is so fond of the country and 
of a garden—” d 

“Not at all,” Lionel said. “I need not spoil 
Maurice’s day, if I have to spoil my own. He'll 
stay, of course; and I suppose Francie will be 
back directly.” 

“Tin sure, Mr. Mangan,” the old lady said, 
turning at once to her other guest, “if Lionel 
must really go, we shall be delighted if you will 
remain and dine with us—I hope you will—and 
you can have Lionel’s room if you will stay the 
night as well,” 

“Thank you; I couldn’t do that,” said he, very 
gratefully; ‘but if you will have me, I shall be 
very glad to stay on, and go up by a late train. 
In the mean time I think I'll walk to the station 
with Linn.” 

“And come back with a good appetite for din 
ner,” said the Doctor, calling after him. “ We'll 
have something better than lemonade, I warrant 
ye!” 

They have slow trains on these Surrey lines on 
Sunday. By the time that Lionel had got up to 
town, and driven to his rooms and dressed, it was 
very near the hour at which he was due at the 
Lansdowne Gallery, where Lord Rockminster was 
giving a dinner party, as a preliminary to the 
concert and crush that were to follow. And no 
sooner had he alighted from his hansom, and en- 
tered the marble vestibule of the Gallery, than 
whom should he desery ascending the stairs in 
front of him but Mr. Octavius Quirk ! 

“Lady Adela hasn’t let the grass grow under 
her feet,” he said to himself. “Captured he 
first critic already !” 

Lady Adela was at the head of the stairs re- 
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ceiving her brothers guests; and the greeting 
that she accorded to Mr. Octavius Quirk was of a 
most special and gracious kind. She was very 
complaisant to Lionel also, and bade him go and 
see if the place they had given him at dinner was 
to his liking. He took this as a kind of permis- 
sion to choose what he wanted (within discreet 
limits); and as he just then happened to meet 
Miss Georgie Lestrange, he proposed to that | 
smiling and ruddy-haired damsel that they should 
go and examine for themselves, and perhaps alter 
the dispositions a little. So they passed away 
through brilliantly lit (which 
served as a picture exhibition on week-days), and 
at the farther end of the largest room they found 
the oblong dinner table, which was brilliant with 
flowers and fruit, with crystal and silver, Of 
course Lionel and his companion had to be con 
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those galleries 


tent with very modest places, for this was a highly 
distinguished company whom Lord Rockminster 
had invited; but at all events they made 
they were to sit together, and that 
seemed to be satisfactory to them both. 


sure 


arrangement 


This was rather a magnificent little banquet ; 
and Lionel, looking down the lon g, rie hly colored | 
table, may once or thought of the | 
quiet, small dining-room at Winstead (perhaps 
with the curtains still undrawn, 
light shining blue in the panes) and of the soli- 
tary guest whom he had left to talk to those | 
good people; but indeed he was not permitted 
much time for reverie, for the young lady with | 
the pince-nez was a most lively chatterer, 
knew everything that was going on in London, | me 


twice have 


and the evening 








she 


and seemed to take a particularly active interest 


therein. Among other solemn items of informa- 


me,” said he, 
ing all the same. “I can’t, really 
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say he is of English descent at all,” continued 
this boisterous controversialist, who was still 
glaring at the hapless mortal at the door, as if 
windy sentence was being hurled at his 
head. “Not a bit! There’s nothing English 
about him, or his ways, or his sympathies, or 
character. Fancy an Englishman considering 
what demeanor he should assume before entering 
The modern American hasn’t 
the least idea from whom he is descended: what 
right has he to claim anything of our glorious 
English heritage ? or to say there is English blood 
in him at all? Why, as far back as the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the people of English 
birth or parentage in the Eastern States were in 
a distinct minority! And as to the American of 
the future, look at the thousands upon thousands 
of Germans pouring into the country as compared 
with the English immigration. That is the fu- 
a German ; and it is to be hoped 





every 


a drawing-room ! 


ture American 


he will have some backbone in him, and not 
alarm himself about his entering a drawing- 


room! America for the Americans ? u's Amer 


ica for the I tell you this: in a gen- 
eration or two the great national poet of America 
will be—Goethe !” 

Happily at this moment Lady Adela came up, 
and Lionel most gladly turned aside, for she had 
evidently something to say to him privately. 

“Mr. Moore, I want to introduce you to Mr. 
Hooper—to Mr. Quincey Hooper—he doesn’t seem 
to know anybody, and I want you to look after 





Germans. 


him a littlk—” 


“No, no, Lady Adela, you must really excuse 
in an undertone, but he was laugh- 


I beg your 


tion which she communicated to her companion, | pardon, but indeed you must excuse me. I’ve 


she mentioned that the issue of Lady Adela’s 


novel had been postponed. 


she contin- 


happy 


Yes, it’s quite you know,” 
ued, in her blithé, 
fashion; “all quite ready; but she 


it to go before the public 


ready, 
discursive, 


until there has been a 
don’t you uns 
wants some of the society pape 


little talk about it, lerstand She 
s to mention it; | ¢ 
but she isn’t quite sure how to get that done, and | ‘ 
nobody seems able 
tressing. 
there at the corner ?” 

“Te” | f 

“ He’s a writer,” t 
in mysterious tones | ‘ 


to help her—it’s really dis- | 


Do you see that hideous creature down 


observed this artless maiden, 
‘You don’t say so!” | 
“Yes, he is—writes in all kinds of 
Why, now I think of it, Lady 
a friend of yours 
pretend not to know him 
his complexion ? 


places, | 
Adela said he was 
I'm sure she did. So you | 
is that on account of 

Have you any more such beau | 
wquaintances, Mr. Moore I 
thought he might be taking me in to dinner, and | ! 


tees among your 


that’s why I was so glad you brought me to look t 


at the ecards Very rude, wasn't it; but you had I 


about 
gration into America, 
go-lucky | that in a generation or 


doesn’t wante| poet of 


sweetly, 


as there was a sudden sound of music 
to see 


accompaniment of stringed instruments 


and again ventured on a song, but for the 


standing with her 


just had one dose of literature; a furious lecture 


about I don’t know what—oh yes, immi- 
And do you know this— 
two the great national 
America will be Goethe ?” 
‘What ?” said she. 

He repeated the statement, and added that there 
about it, for he had it on Mr. 





“ould be no doubt 
Jetavius Quirk’ $ authority. 

‘Well, it’s a good thing to be told,” she said, 
And therewithial, 


“ for then you know.” 
issuing 
rom the next gallery, she bade Lionel take her 
who had begun. It was Lady Sibyl, in 
leed, who was playing a solo on the violin to an 

, While all 


he crowd stood still and listened. 
The evening passed pleasantly enough. 


There 


were one or two courageous aimateurs who now 


most 
vart the music was instrumental, A young lady 
hands behind her back gave a 
ecHtation, and atté mpted to draw pathetic tears 
y picturing the woes of a simple-minded chim- 


iley-sweep who accidentally killed his tame spar 


permission, hadn’t you? And there’s another row, and who never quite held up his head there 
one coming to-night,” after; he seemed to pine away somehow, until 
* Another what?” one morning they found him dead, his face down- 


“A writing man. But this other one is an 
American, Of course Lady Adel 
the curiosity of the American public excited just 
English lave 
Sibyl’s marching song yet ?”’ 

‘No 

* Well, I think it is charming 
Rockminster was dining with the officers of the 
Boldstream Guards the other 
promised to send a copy to thi 
3ut Sibyl wants more 
whether 
the Commander-in-chief wouldn’t recommend it, 


as well as the you heard Lady 


really charming 


evening, and he 
band-master as 
soon as it is published. 
than that, of course. She wants to see 


so that it could be taken up by all the regiments. | 
Wouldn’t that be splendid? To think that Sibyl 
should provide a marching song for the whole 
British army !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said he, with great politeness 
* And why shouldn’t the Commander-in-chief ree- | 


ommend it? A marching song is as important 


as a new button. But I must get a look at the 
music, if we are all to join in the chorus.” 

The dinner was not long protracted, for there | 
was to be a concert during the evening: and | 
indeed people began to arrive early, strolling 
through the galleries, looking at the pictures, or 
talking together in small groups. It was during } 
this promiscuous assembling that Octavius Quirk 


got hold of Lionel, and with savage disgust drew 
his attention to a hostler-looking person who had 
just come into the room. 

“ Do you see that ill-conditioned brute? What's 
he doing here ?” 

Lionel glanced in the direction indicated. 

“T don’t know who he is,” 

“Don’t you know Quincey Hooper, the corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Rol/- Cali, 
toadies every Englishman he meets, and at the 
same time sneers at everything English in his 
wretched Philadelphia rag ?”’ 

Then Lionel instantly bethought him of Miss 
Lestrange’s hint. Was this the correspondent 
who was to arouse the interest of the great Ameri 
can continent in Lady Adela’s forth-coming novel, 
even as Octavius Quirk was expected to write 
about it in England? But surely, with the wide 
Atlantic lying between their respective spheres 
of operation, there was no need for rivalry? Why 
did Mr. Quirk still glare in the direction of the 
new-comer with ill-disguised, or rather with whol- 
ly undisguised, disdain ? 

“Why,” said he, in his tempestuously frothy 
fashion, ‘ve heard that creature actually dis- | 
cussing with another American what sort of ai 
a man should assume on entering a drawing- 
room? Can you conceive of such a thing? | 
Where did all that alarmed self-consciousness 
of the modern American come from—that un- 
ceasing self-consciousness that makes the Ameri- | 
can young man spend five-sixths of his waking | 
time in asking himself if he is a gentleman? | 
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Not from the splendid assurance, the belief in 
himself, the wholesome 
Bull. 


satisfaction, of old John 
It’s no use for the modern American to 


ward on the tiny grave 
la wants to have | his little 
formed a series of brilliant roulades on a silver 
bugle 
well-known entertainer sat down to the 


able wedding, and 
at the clever 


in which he had buried 
playfellow, Another young lady per 
which seemed to afford satisfaction. <A 
piano 


and proceeded to give a description of a fashion 


all the people laughed merrily 
and sparkling way in which he made 


a fool of—not themselves, of course, but their 


friends and acquaintances. And then Lionel 


Moore went to his hostess. 


‘Don’t you want me to do anything?” he 


Said 


Adela made answer, 
Still, if I 


* Lady 
“It’s hardly fair. 


. You’ re too kind, 
with grateful eyes. 
had the coura i 

‘Yes, you have the courage,” he said, smiling. 

“If L had the courage to ask you to sing Sib- 
yl’s song for her?” 

*“Of course I will sing it,” he said. 

“Will you? Will you really? You know I’m 
afraid those two girls will never give enough 
force to jt. And it is a man’s song—if you 
wouldn’t mind, Mr. Moore 

“ Where can I get the music? 
it over.” 

Quite a little murmur of interest went through 
the place when it was rumored that Lionel Moore 
was about to sing Lady Sibyl’s * Soldiers’ March- 
” and when he stepped on to the plat- 
form at the upper end of the gallery, people came 
swarming in from the other rooms. Lady Sibyi 
herself was to play the accompaniment, the grand 
piano being fully opened so as to give free egress 
to the marshalled chords, and when she sat down 
to the key-board it was apparent that the tall, 
pale, handsome young lady was not a little trem- 
ulous and anxious. Indeed, it was a very good 
thing for the composer that she had got Lionel 
Moore to sing the song, for the quite trivial and 
commonplace character of the music was in a 
large measure concealed by the fine and resonant 
quality of his rich ba The chorus 
was not much of a success; Lady Sibyl’s prom 
ised accomplices seemed to have found their 
courage fail them at the critical moment; but as 
for the martial ditty itself, it appeared to take the 
public ear very well, and when Lionel finally fold- 
ed the musie together again, there was quite a 
little tempest of clapping of hands. Here and 
there a half-hearted demand for a repetition was 
heard; but this was understood to be merely a 
compliment to Lady Sibyl; and indeed Lionel 
strolled out of the room as soon as his duties 
were over. Fortunately no one was so indiscreet 
as to ask him what he privately thought of the 
Soldiers’ Marching Song,” 











I'll just look 


ing Song, 


ytone notes. 


being recommended to the British army by his 


Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief. 
When at length Lionel thought it was about 
time for him to slip away quietly from these brill- 


iant, busy, murmuring rooms, he went to bid his 


hostess privately good-night. 


“Tt was so awfully kind of you, Mr. Moore,” 


or of its chances of 











she said, graciously, “to give us the chance of | paired and put in perfect order the house which 


making Mr. Quirk’s acquaintance. He is so in- 
teresting, you know, so unconventional, 
nal in his opinions—quite a treat to listen to him, 
I assure you. I’ve sent him a copy of my poor 
little book : some time or other I wish you could 
get to know what he thinks of it.” 

“Oh yes, certainly. I will ask him,” Lionel 
said; and again he bade her good-night, and took 
his leave. 

But as he was going by the entrance into a 
smaller gallery, which had been turned into a 
sort of supper-room (there was a buffet 
end, and everywhere a number of small tables at 
which groups of friends could sit down, the gen 
tlemen of the party bringing over what was want- 
ed), he happened to glance in, 


so origi- 


it one 


and there, occupy- 





ing a small table all by himself, was Mr. Octavius 
Quirk. Lionel at once made his w iv tol im He 
found him with a capacious plate of lobster salad 
before him, and by the side of that was a large 


bottle of champagne. 

Quirk 
no great cordiality. It was for one person, not 
for two, that he had secured that bottle. 

“No; I dined here,” said Lionel, with innocent 
sarcasm. 

‘My dear fellow,” observed the other, earnest 
ly, ‘a good dinner is the very best preparation 
in the world for a good supper.” 

“TI hear Lady Adela has sent you her book. 
Have you looked at it ?” Lionel asked 

pS Yes, I have,” said the other, with 
full of lobster salad. Capital !—I call it capi 
tal! Plenty of verve and go—knowledge of so- 
ciety—nobody can do that kind of thing like the 
people who are actually living in it. Her char 
acters are the people one really meets, you know 


“Going to sit down ?” asked, but with 


his mouth 


—they are in the world—they belong to life. Oh 
Light, airy, 
ling I tell you it will be the 


yes, a capital novel! amusing, spark 
book of the sea 
son !’ 

“Oh, ’m very glad by hear that,” said Lionel, 
thoughtfully ; and then he went and got his light 
overcoat and erush-hat, and descended the wide 
stone steps and made his way home to his rooms 
in Piceadilly 

[TO BE OONTINUED.} 





HETTY OGLE, THE HEROIC TELEG 
RAPHER OF JOHNSTOWN. 


NVERY one knows of the noble and tragic 
KE death of Hetty Ogle, but few have watched 
the consistent and well-ordered course of her life 

Hetty Earl was born in the beautiful mountain 
Pennsylvania, and there she 
cheerful, helpful, happy, pleasant 
faced young woman. 

Her father was for many years Recorder of the 
courts there. He died a poor man. 
few educational advantages in 
thongh Hetty had a strong, well-balanced mind, 
it had little school training After her father’s 
death she married Charles Ogle, a younger mem 
ber of the family so distinguished in Pennsylva- 
nia polities. He was one of the first to enlist as 
a soldier in the civil war, and was killed in the 
Wilderness at the battle of Gaines Mill His 
body was never Mrs. Ogle was left 
with three little children to support, 
to work calmly and bravely to do it. The tele 
graph office in Somerset was in a room aiso o¢ 


village of Somerset, 
grew to be 


There were 


Somerset, and 





recovered, 
and she went 


cupied as a store, and where the rough men of 
the town congregated to gossip and quarrel ; but 
she undertook to learn that business, and she did 
it thoroughly, never getting a disrespectful word 
from any one, the hardest part of her task being 
that she 
each other as best they could. 
wonderfully proficient, and was given an office of 
her own in Somerset. From that she gained the 
confidence of the telegraph company so entirely 
that at the time of her death she had charge of 
three telegraph lines in Johnstown. Her two 
boys grew to be fine fellows, shaped by her strong 
will and good example. Her daughter was al 
ways frail in health, and was only kept alive by 
the tender care of her mother. Their home was 
the most perfectly ordered that can be imagined 


left her babies at home to take eare of 
She soon became 


It was seldom invaded by a servant, but was kept 
exquisitely neat by the skilful and deft hands of 
Everything that came upon her ta 
ble was of the daintiest, and she shared what she 
had with rich and poor. Her friends always said 
Hetty’s coffee-pot was inexhaustible. She taught 
scores of boys and girls telegraphy for nothing, 
and helped them to find situations. At the time of 
her death two young girls were gratuitously shar 
ing her home and earning good wages in telegraph 
offices from the benefit of her instruction. They 
died with their benefactress. She even found 
time to do beautiful faney-work with her wonder 
She was one of the sort of 
whom people say, “ How does she find time to 
accomplish all that she does ?” 


the mistress. 


ful quick fingers. 





She was a member of the Christian Church 
Her religion was certainly most practical, She 
embodied the golden rule. 
| She had at one time to endure a 
| After it was over, 


terrible sur 
gical operation. and she was 
| just regaining consciousness, she saw her son, to 
| whom she had taught telegraphy, standing by het 
| side He saw her fingers move, although she 
| could not speak, and he understood that she was 


telegraphing on the bed spread, “Tt is over; I 
am safe,” to a distant and anxious friend. She 
was entirely unselfish during every conscious mo- 
ment of her useful life. While this illness was 
was so faithful a servant sent a man, at their 
own expense, to take her place in their offices 
| All the mill whistles in the region were 
by a positive order from the owners while s 
was in a critical condition, and 





commanded general love and respect. 


progressing, the telegraph company to whom she 


hushed 


bulletins were 
regularly issued to the anxious town, where she 








she occuple d, and the world never looked bright- 
to Hetty Ogle, than upon the morn- 
ing of the day that she gave up her life in the 
effort to save her fellow-creatures 

burned, n 
been discovered by 


er nor fairer 


Not a trace of her drowned, aimed 
agonized 
reward of 
it Hetty Ogle 


Well done; enter 





Scattered body has 
searchers, but we, who believe in the 
the faithful servant, are confident tl 
Master, ‘ 
Lord wy 
Mary Brack CLaytTon 


has heard from the 
thou into the joy of thy 





Girls’ Aprons. 

ll ations on page 600, 

a tennis apron illustrated in Fig. 1 is made 
ol gray linen, bound and feather-stitched with 


red, and 


trimmed with red ribbon bows \ 


Straight piece twenty-one inclies wide and twenty- 


six deep forms the skirt; the bottom is turned up 
eight inches on the right side, and stitched to 
form three pockets, which are feather-stitched 


Two round por els are set on above, six inches 
Wide by five 
upper edge 
Inches wide 
bottom, and i 
top of the 








trated 

Fig. 2 is a striped white nainsook apron trimmed 
vith embroidery rhe s stra nineteen 
inches long by forty-eight wid ind Is edged with 
embroidery leaded by a bias fold; this skirt 
meets at the back, and is gathered to a band 
which is pointed at the middle of the front rhe 





shirred bib is six inches front is fif 


teen inches wide at the top and sloped to eleven 


1€€p 5 the 
bottom, shirred into eight inches at the 
top and five at the bottom; the back is the a 


nd made sligl 





Is In two part itly wider to 


i 
lap at the middle Bretelles made of a band of 





material and embroid 





ry extend aiong 





sides of the bib and over the shoulders; narrow 
ribbon is run into the embroidery 

rhe apron Fig 3 is of white nainsook with 
embroidery and red pipings. The skirt is forty 
inches wide, with rounded corners, and is gather 
ed to a band which is pointed at the front. T 


ight inches deep and sixteen Wide; at the 


waist it is shirred into a space of five incl 





nto eight inches 


vhile the top is pleated 
trimmed across the top, the trimming turning an 
angle and forming 
which are crossed on the 
the band, 


bretelles nineteen inches long, 


back and buttoned to 





GATHERING IRISH-MOSS. 


See illustration on page 593. 


Maine has 


to this lovely 


\ ANY a loiterer on the coast of 
4 come upon a similat 
t has sketched for all eyes 


sturdy moss-gath 


pi ture 





ohne, Which our artl 
that love the beautifu The 
to thei 


erers, up ankies In water, or pushing 4 


boat through the tangling drift, are thinking of 
so little : 
nevertheless few industries afford a better chance 
to the artist or the poet for his drawing or 
dreaming. 


nothing 


is of the picture they make; but 





“UNFIT FOR 


See lilt 


SERVICE.” 


istration on dou 





N° longer fit for service, these chargers which 
AN have rushed gallantly into the 


tight, and thrilled at the call of the bugle 


thick of the 


ilmost 





masters, are now inspected 
Their future 
hest bidder, is 


as eagerly as thelr 
and after 
destiny, after being sold to the hig 
a problem which excites our sympathetic inter 


a fashion mustered out 


est. To drag a peddler’s cart or trot the dreary 
is a pathetic fate for 

fierce delight of 
galiant trooper, to 


round of a horse-car route, 
a steed which has known the 
war, and been petted by the 
whom his horse is a comrade. 





ANSWERS 10 CORRKSPONDENTS. 








Mus. KE. W. O.—Get sailor suits of blue and of white 
serge for uw bey of six, and it Is the fancy here to 
put such little fellows in the long trousers like those 

rn by sailors, with their midshipman suits. The 
velvet costume wi ook well with short knee panta 


loons and a little on jacket, short and square-cor- 





nered, worn over a full blouse of white lawn 8 f 
all around below 1 mcket, and having a large co c. 
jabot, and enfis of embroidery Get dark blue fou l 


or else gray mohair for your travelling dress in Aus 
with an English walking hat of dark straw trim 
with soft crape and win For the littl 
pokes of dark straw, or wide - brimmed ! ! 
uche of notched ends of ribbon around the crown 
Tinza ANN As the bride 
groom should wear a frock-coat—not a cut-away —ol 
black cloth, with vest to match, and e 
trousers. As you send no cards, you should write an 
invitation to the groom’s family who live at a dis- 
tance. 

Anxtous MamMMa. 
parents announce a betrothal by leaving the cards of 
the betrothed pair, with their own, on all the 
nections and triends of the two families, In less 
formal society the engagement is merely spoken of to 
friends as they call at the bride’s home, or mentioned 
by the bride and her mother when writing to those 
at a distance. This subject of 





wears a white dress, the 


grayish 


In fashionable society the bride’s 


announcing 





spoken ot in Manners and Social 


which will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
$1 25. 
Y. K. W.—AIll expenses except the clergyman’s fee 





are paid by the bride’s family. Of course the groom 
will send the bride ’ et, and he also sends a 
boutonniére for each ishers, : 
Berrotikp A bl vet dress is rather old for 
1 bride. Have you blue or green 
velvet instead, or cise ke , combined with 
velvet, in the new rust-color called Eiffel rouge, or if 


t is more becoming have golden brown. It is too 
early to decide about dresses for an October trousseau, 
but vour wedding dress can be made of either armure 
silk or satin, and your travelling dress of cloth in the 
drab shade called ashes-of-roses These, with your 
visiting dress, will be the most important. Casimere 
of very fine quality will be worn again for house 
dresses and for wrappers in delicate shades of lilac, 
peach, or green, and in d arker rust-color, and in lapis 
blue. Full velvet sleeves will again be a feature of 
wool and of silk dresses,and a great deal of velve 


The company which she served had just re- | and of braiding for trimming will be fashionable. 
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AT EVEN-SONG. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
{OME out, the leaves are all astir 
( With light winds out of nowhere fleeting ; 
Come out, dear lad, and sing to her 
For whom your heart is beating, 
While all its throbs bespeak her. 
Let musie fill the whole wide air, 
The evening charm completing, 
Just with ber name’s repeating, 
Just with her name, the sweeting; 
Come out, dear lad, and seek her. 


Come down, fair maid, nor wait afar 
The strain so faint, so slender; 
Come down, and let the evening star 
Sink in your softer splendor, 
While night-moths round you hover 
Norv stirring leaves nor singing tones 
Can any meaning render 
So sweet as love’s surrender, 
So sweet as love, 80 tender; 
Come, maid, and meet your lover. 





TRAINING GIRLS FOR DOMES- 
TIC SERVICE. 





LTHOUGH there is not yet in the vicinity 
My of New York an institution where girls are 
regularly trained for domestic service, there is a 
vreat deal of effort put forth in that direction by 
The work that these humble so- 
cieties do, would, like very much of the honest 





timall societies 


work of the world of which we seldom hear, be 
better appreciated if it were better known. 

There are certain societies connected with 
the parochial work of our large and enter- 
prising New York churches which do consid 
erable in the way of training young girls for 
household service. Then there are other phil- 
anthropie organizations not connected with the 
churches, which in their special lines of work do 
a great deal of good in the same direction, And 
what is said here in regard to the city of New 
York and vicinity is equally true of the princi- 
pal large cities of the Union. 

A brief account of some of what I have term- 
ed the small societies will serve to show the char- 
acter and value of the work they have been do- 
ing. The “Sheltering Arms,” an association un- 
der Episcopalian auspices at One-hundred-and- 
twenty-ninth Street and Eleventh Avenue, has 
a cottage connected with the institution in which 
a number of the female inmates are taught to do 
their own house-work ; they learn how to wash, 
This is 
not a training school for domestics, and the su- 
perintendent of the institution is particularly anx- 
jous to have this fact understood, for she is over- 
run with applications from families for the ser- 
vices of the girls, who are supposed by some to 
be thoroughly trained domestics. Such training 
as these young women receive is simply intended 
to be useful to them in any position they may 
occupy in after-life ; they may become wives, they 
may decide to go into domestic service, or they 
may return to their humble homes, where, bereft 
of father or mother, or possibly both, they will 
take upon themselves the charge of the house. 
A number of girls have gone into families, and 
under the care of the mistress of the house have 
quickly advanced in the knowledge required for 
domestic service, and have given satisfaction, 

Connected with the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, on the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street (the Rev. Henry Mottet, rector), there 
is a Sisterhood, which was organized in 1852 and 
incorporated in 1871. The Sisters’ House is ad- 
joining the church, and in this building there is 
a Home for the Aged, a Babies’ Shelter, and a 
Training School for Girls. This training school 
was established three years ago, since which time 
thirty-one pupils have been received. Eight of 
these pupils are now in the house, where they 
receive instruction calculated to fit them for do- 
mestic service. A lady of the parish gives them 
lessons in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
girls are taught principally to do upstairs work— 
make beds, sweep, dust, clean windows, etc. They 
are also taught the elementary principles of cook- 
ing, but as the living in the Sisters’ House is ex- 
tremely plain, there is not much opportunity to 
develop any talent a girl may have in this direc- 
tion; indeed no attempt is made to do so, and it 
is not claimed that the girls, when they leave the 
Sisters, are fully trained for domestic service, 
the foundation for such service has been laid, the 
girl has been taught to be neat and orderly, and 
ean correctly perform a great many simple but 
necessary services for the mistress who engages 
her, and who, it is expected, will take sufficient 
interest in her welfare to instruct her still fur- 
ther in her work. Nearly all the girls prefer to 
be chamber-maids, and it is found that German 
girls are not only the quickest to learn what is 
required of them, but are much more inclined to 
domestic service than the girls of other nation- 
alities. 

When girls are taken from some of the paro- 
chial charities connected with the church, they 
are admitted into the Sisters’ House at the age 
of nine or ten; when they are received from out- 
side ary of the church’s enterprises they must be 
twelve years of age. In the former case their 
board and tuition cost them nothing; in the lat- 
ter they pay either two dollars a week or six dol- 
Jars a month, depending on their circumstances. 

At St. Johnland, about an hour’s ride out on 
Long Island, there is another institution, also un- 
der Episcopalian auspices. This is called the 
“Sanbeam Cottage,” a commodious and substan- 
tial building in the Queen Anne style, erected by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1881 in 
memory of their eldest daughter. A wide hall 
runs entirely through the house, at the north end 
of which is a broad winding staircase with stain- 
ed-glass windows, rising with the steps; on each 


to sew, and they can do plain cooking. 


| 
| 








of the windows is a quaint proverb. The first 
floor contains a kitchen, dining-room, sitting- 
room, and play-room. The second floor has two 
large dormitories, matron’s room, infirmary, and 
bath-room. The third floor contains several 
rooms for the larger girls, and a large rainy-day 
play-room. The whole house is so bright and 
sunny that it well deserves to be called the “ Sun- 
beam Cottage.” 

At this cottage there are some sixty girls, most 
of whom have received admission through the city 
churches. Some of them pay $100 a year, or have 
it paid for them by some benevolent person; oth- 
ers pay from three dollars to five dollars a month, 
and quite a number are admitted free. The girl is 
here taught the rudiments of domestic service, 
and, as a rule, when she leaves the institution, at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, she goes into do- 
mestic service, where, with a little help from her 
mistress, and under the influence of the excel- 
lent discipline to which she has been subjected, 
she soon becomes a competent domestic. So 
successful has been the work at this institution 
that it is proposed to make the training more 
thorough than ever. The superintendent states 
that the demand for girls from the “Sunbeam 
Cottage” for domestic service is constantly on 
the increase. 

The New York Cooking School is doing very 
good work for young girls in its special line of 
instruction in the valuable science of cookery. It 
also lias a training home department, where a 
limited number of girls are taken and instructed 
in all branches of house-work. These girls are 
taken from the poorest homes, are thoroughly 
well trained, and can always secure good places 
as servants, or return to their homes better fitted 
than they were to make domestic life what it 
ought to be. Sut the special object of this 
school is to teach and train the children of the 
poor, how to prepare their food in a proper, 
wholesome way, how to market advantageously, 
to provide economically, and to make use of all 
materials so that nothing shall be wasted. Girls 
of from twelve to fourteen years of age are re- 
ceived in classes, and, as they are found compe- 
tent, are passed through more advanced courses 
of instruction. There are evening classes for 
shop and factory girls, and during the summer 
months there are free classes formed among the 
pupils of the public schools. 

What seems to be a very important effort in 
the direction of the training of domestics is what 
is called the “Sunshine Mission,” which is stated 
to be a society “for the elevation of domestic 
An effort is to be made to nationally 
organize all local attempts at domestic service 
reform, to establish training schools for domes- 
tics in the larger cities of the Union, organized 
on a self-supporting basis, and to secure nation 
al and State laws providing for the teaching of 
cooking and house-work in our publie schvols. 
It is believed that the local attempts at domestic 
service refurm can be organized into a strong 
body, controlled by a central or national board, 
whose duty it shall be to care for the national 
interests of the association, aud to urge the form 
ing of State and local branches. It is expected 
alsu that this mission will elevate domestic set 
vice by influence, training, and education. Skill- 
ed work will make the housewife respect, honor, 
and appreciate her domestics, and will practi- 
cally do away with the idea that it is degrading 
to work in other people’s homes for money, im 
this way many women who are now earning poor 
pay in irksome and disagreeable vocations will 
enter domestic service. 

It is proposed to organize a joint stock com- 
pany with a capital of $50,00U, and establish a 
national home in New York city, Here both 
American and foreign girls will be received, cared 
for, trained, and secured homes through an in- 
telligence bureau. The regulations at Castle Gar- 
den, it is claimed, are not sufficient to protect 
thousands of innocent immigrant girls who land 
with the intention of becoming domestics, but 
are enticed from their legitimate purposes, 

After the national home is in successful opera- 
tion, homes are to be established in every large 
city in the Union. Each of these homes will 
contain a school in which the girls will be trained 
in every branch of household work; an intelli- 
gence office that would also provide temporary 
help from the training school, waitresses for par- 
ties in private families, etc.; a temporary home 
for working girls, where clean rooms and whole- 
some board could be furnished at a moderate 
price. 

A diploma will be given to each girl who takes 
a full course. A certificate stating what part of 
the course she has taken, what wages she is en- 
titled to, will be given to girls who ouly take part 
of the course. 

The sources of revenue would be from four 
departments. the cooking department, a laundry 
and mending department, the intelligence bureau, 
and the home or boarding department. 

Among the ladies who are interested in this 
movement are Mrs, Mary Wager Fisher, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Miss Kate Sanborn, Miss Francis 
Willard, Mrs. John A. Logan, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, Mrs. Isabella C. Davis, and others. The 
officers of the society are: Mrs. Virginia W. 
Hitchcock, president, Norfolk, Virginia, Dr. Leila 
G. Bedell, vice-president, Chicago , Mrs. Laura L. 
Pancoast, Harrisonville, New Jersey (who origi- 
nally suggested the enterprise), treasurer; Miss 
Bessie W. Deakyne, Philadelphia, recording sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Ada Frederiksen, Chicago, cor- 
responding secretary. 

This “Sunshine Mission” may appear to some 
as a rather visionary scheme, It is quite proba- 
ble that it will be years before the plan will be 
adopted in its entirety; but the idea of national- 
ly organizing the various local attempts at do- 
mestic service reform is certainly commendable. 
As I have already indicated, in various cities of 
the Union young girls are being partially trained 
by church and other societies for domestic ser- 


service.’ 

















vice; and even with this incomplete training the 
services of the young women are in constant 
demand. The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union has done more and better work since it 
became a national organization; very lately the 
women’s clubs of the country have met in na- 
tional convention and exchanged views with good 
results, and why should not all the women in the 
land who are working for a reform in domestic 
service strengthen their efforts in the same way ? 
There is now a training school for domestics in 
England, which was started in a very humble 
way. Two ladies hired a small room in the poor- 
est part of the village where they lived, and for 
a while taught young girls the ordinary English 
branches—needle-work and cutting and making 
under-clothing. The scheme finally developed 
into an industrial home or training school, at 
which nine boarders were taken at seventy dol- 
larsa year. These girls were taught every branch 
of household work. Sometimes a trustworthy 
girl would be allowed to go to a neighbor’s home 
to-assist in the household work, doing what work 
she had to do between the hours of 9 a.m. and 1 
pM. In that way the girl would be initiated into 
the habits of a gentleman’s household and be- 
come acquainted with domestic service on a 
larger scale; a small sum would be paid to her 
for her services. Four years after this enterprise 
was started, a larger home was opened and a bet- 
ter class of work was done; there was more in- 
tricate cooking, finer clothing to be washed, more 
expensive furniture to be kept in order, plate and 
linen to be cleaned. At last accounts two ma- 
trons were employed, Girls are taken by rota- 
tion to do the various branches of house-work , 
they are taught to economize the money they earn 
from the occasional services they render to out- 
side parties, and to spend their savings in suit- 
able articles for their wardrobes. A garden and 
a pleasant bit of woods afford them pleasing out- 
of-door attractions, and an excellent library stim- 
ulates in them a desire for intellectual pleasures. 
It is very certain that a wholesome change 
could be brought about in our domestic service 
if a considerable number of our leading women 
would display the same interest and energy in 
working for this reform that they do in other fields 
of work peculiar to their sex in which they have 
of late years taken part, Let them, then, organ- 
ize with this end in view; to use a pat political 
phrase of the times, let them “ get together.” 
GrorGr J. Manson, 


KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D BLACKMORE, 





Avuruor or * Lorna Doong,” “ Cripps, THR Carrier,” 
** SpRiInGHAVEN,” “* Mary Anereury,” “Tur 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PEACHES, AND PEACHING, 

fhm seem to be many ways of taking the 

very simplest fact we meet; and if any man 
was sure to take things by his own light, it was 
my good uncle. When a friend, or even a useful 
neighbor, offered a free opinion, my uncle Cor- 
nelius would look at him, say never a word, but 
be almost certain to go downright against that 
particular view Ove of his favorite sayings was, 
“Every man has a right to his own opinion,” al- 
though he was a strict Conservative, and of that 
right he was so jealous that he hated to have his 
opinions shared. And this was a very lucky 
thing for me, as I cannot help seeing and say- 
ing. 

For the very next morning a neighbor came in 
(when I was gone prowling, | need not say where), 
and having some business, he told Tabby Tap- 
scott to show him where her master was most 
likely to be found. This gentleman was Mr, Rasp, 
the baker, who kept two women, a man, and a boy, 
and did the finest trade in Sunbury, And what he 
wanted now was to accept my uncle’s offer, at 
which he had hummed and hawed a week ago, 
of ten sacks of chat potatoes at fifteen pence a 
bushel, for the purpose of mixing with his best 
white bread. By the post of that morning Mr. 
Rasp had heard from the great flour-mills at Ux- 
bridge that good grindings were gone up six 
shillings a quarter, and sure to be quoted still 
higher next week, by reason of the cold, wet 
harvest. But he did not intend to tell Uncle 
Corny this. 

That excellent gardener was under his big wall, 
which had formed part of the monastic enclosure, 
and was therefore the best piece of brickwork 
in the parish, as well as a warm home and sure 
fortress to the peach and nectarine. This wall 
had its aspect about S.S.E., the best that can be 
for fruit trees, and was flanked with return walls 
at either end; and the sunshine, whenever there 
seemed to be any, was dwelling and blushing in 
this kind embrace. The summers might be bit- 
ter, as they generally are; but if ever a peach 
donned crimsom velvet in the south of England 
out-of-doors, it was sure to be sitting upon this 
old red wall and looking out for Uncle Corny. 

Mr. Cornelius Orchardson, as most people 
called him when they tried to get his money, 
glanced over his shoulder when he heard the 
baker coming, and then began to drive a_ nail 
with more than usual care. Not that he ever 
drove any nail rashly—such an act was forbidden 
by his constitution—but that he now was in his 
deepest calm, as every man ought to be in the 
neighborhood of a bargain. His manner was al- 
ways collected and dry, and his words quite as 
few as were needful, and he never showed any 
desire to get the better of any one, only a sense 
of contentment, whenever he was not robbed. 
This is often the case with broad-shouldered peo- 
ple, if they only move quietly and are not flurried, 
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and my good uncle Corny possessed in his way 
every one of these elements of honesty. 

“*Good-morning, Mr. Orchardson !” said Rasp 
the baker. “ What a pleasure it is to see a 
glimpse of sun at last! And what a fine color 
these red bricks do give you!” 

“As good as the bakehouse,” said my uncle, 
shortly. ‘* But look out where you are treading, 
Rasp. I want every one of them strawberry 
runners. What brings you here? I am rather 
busy now.” 

“Well, I happened to see as your door was 
open, so I thought I’'d just jog your memory, to 
have them potatoes put up in the dry, while I’ve 
got my copper lighted.” : 

“Potatoes! Why, you would not have them, 
Rasp. You said fifteen pence a bushel was a deal 
too much, and potatoes were all water such a year 
as this. And now I’ve got a better customer.” 

“Well, it don’t matter much either way,” sald 
the baker ; “ but I always took you, Mr, Orchard- 
son, to be a man of your word, sir—a man of 
your word.” 

“So lam. But I know what my words are, 
and we came to no agreement. Your very last 
words were, ‘ A shilling, and no more.’ Can you 
deny that, Rasp?” 

“Well, I didn’t put it down, sir, and my mem- 
ory plays tricks. But I told my wife that it was 
all settled, and she said, ‘Oh, I do like to deal 
with Mr. Orchardson, he gives such good mea- 
sure.” So I brought round the money in this 
little bag, thirty-seven shillings ‘and sixpence. 
Never mind for a receipt, sir; everybody knows 
what you are.” 

“Yes, so they do,” answered Uncle Corny; 
“they'd rather believe me than you, Master 
Baker. Now how much is flour gone up this 
morning, and floury potatoes to follow it? Nev- 
er a chat goes out of my gate under one-and-six- 
pence a bushel.” 

“This sort of thing is too much for me. There 
is something altogether wrong with the times. 
There is no living to be made out of them.” Mr. 
Rasp shook his head at the peaches on the wall 
as if they were dainties he must not dare to look 
at. 

“Rasp, you shall have a peach,” declared my 
uncle Corny, for he was a man who had come 
to a good deal of wisdom; “ you shall have the 
best peach on the whole of this wall, and that 
means about the best in England. I will not be 
put ont with you, Rasp, for making a fine effort 
to cheat me. You are a baker, and you cannot 
help it.” 

If any other man in Sunbury was prond of his 
honesty, so was Rasp; and taking this speech as 
a compliment to it, he smiled and pulled a paper 
bag from his pocket to receive the best peach on 
the wall for his wife. 

“What a difference one day’s sun has made! 
At one time I doubted if they would color, for it 
is the worst summer I have known for many 
years, But they were all ready, as a maiden is 
to blush when she expects her sweetheart’s name. 
With all my experience, I could scarcely have 
believed it: what a change since Saturday! But 
‘live and learn’ is the gardener’s rule. Galande, 
the best peach of all, in my opinion, is not yet 
ripe; but Grosse Mignonne is, and though rather 
woolly in a year like °57, it is first-rate in a cool 
season, Observe the red spots near the caudal 
cavity—why, bless my heart, Rasp, I meant that 
for your wife!” 

“ My wife has a very sad toothache to-day, and 
she would never forgive me if I made it worse 
But what wonderful things they are to run!” 

This baker had a gentle streak of juice in 
either runnel of his chin, which was shaped like 
a well-fed fleur-de-lis, aud he wiped it all dry 
with the face of the bag, upon which his own 
hame was printed, 

“T knows a good thing when I[ sees it, and 
that’s more than a woman in a hundred does. 
Don’t believe they can taste, or at least very few 
of them. Why, they’d sooner have tea than a 
glass of good beer! Howsoever, that’s naught 
to do with business. Mr. Orchardson, what’s 
your lowest figure? With a wall of fruit com- 
ing on like them, sixpence apiece and some thou- 
sands of them, you mustn’t be hard on a neigh- 
bor.” 

My uncle sat down on his four-legged stool 
(which had bars across the feet, for fear of sink- 
ing when the ground was spongy), and he pulled 
his bag of vamp-leather to the middle of his 
waistcoat, and felt for a shred and a nail. He 
had learned that it never ends in satisfaction if 
a man grows excited in view of a bargain, or 
even slows any desire to deal. Then he put up 
his elbow and tapped the nail in without hitting 
it hard, as the ignorant do. 

“Come, I'll make a fair offer,” the baker ex- 
claimed, for he never let business do justice to 
itself; ‘San offer that you might call handsome, 
if you was looking at it in a large point of view. 
I'll take fifty bushels at fifteen pence, pick ’em 
over myself, for the pigs and the men; and if 
any crusty people tarn up, why, here I am.” 

“Rasp, you make a very great mistake,” said 
my uncle, turning round upon his stool and con- 
fronting him with strong honesty, “if you sup- 
pose that I have anything to do with the use you 
make of my potatoes. I sell you my goods for 
the utmost I can get, and you take good care that 
it is very little. What you do with them after- 
ward is noconcern of mine. Lowe you no thanks, 
and you know me not from Adam the moment 
you have paid me. This is the doctrine of free- 
trade—you recognize everything except men.” 

“Tell you what it is,” replied the baker ; “ soon- 
er than vex you, Mr. Orchardson, I'll give sixteen 
pence all round, just as they come out of the row. 
Who could say fairer than that, now ?” 

“Kighteen is the money. Not a farthing un- 
der, From all that I can hear, it will be twenty 
pence to-morrow. Why, here’s another fine peach 
fit tocome! Ishall send it to your wife, and tell 
her you ate hers,” 
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The gardener merrily nailed away, while the 
baker was working his hands for nothing. ‘“ You 


would never do such a thing as that,” he said; 
‘*a single man have no call to understand a wo- 
man; but he knows what their nature is, or why 
did he avoid them? My wife is as good a woman 
as can be, but none of them was ever known to 
be quite perfect. If it must be eighteen, it must 
—and Pll take fifty. Ah, couldn’t I tell you a 
bit of news ?” said the baker, as he counted out 
the money. “You are such a silent man, Mr. 
Orchardson, that a man of the world is afraid of 
you. And the young fellow—your own nevvy— 
well, he may take after you in speech, but not 
about the ladies—ah, you never would believe it !” 

“ Well, then, keep it to yourself, that’s all. I 
don’t want to hear a word against young Kit, 
and, what’s more, if I heard fifty I wouldn’t be- 
lieve one of them.” 

“No more wouldn’t I. He’s as steady a young 
fellow as ever drove a tax-cart. 





And so quiet in 
his manners, why, you wouldn’t think that but- 
ter—” 

“ His mother was a lady of birth and breeding. 
That's where he gets his manners from, though 
there's plenty in our family for folk that deserve 
them. Out with your news, man, whatever it is.” 

“Well, it don’t go again him much,” the baker 
replied, with some fear, for my uncle’s face was 
stern, and the wall-hammer swung in his brown 
right hand, “‘and indeed you might take it the 
other way if he had done it all on his road home 
from church, You know the bridge over the 
Halliford Brook, or at least where it was, for it’s 
all washed away, as you heard very likely this 
morning. What right had your nevvy there, go- 
ing on for dark ?” 





My uncle was a rather large-minded man, but 
without being loose or superior. ‘“ Rasp, if it 
comes to that,” he said, “what right have you 
and I to be anywhere ?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” answered the 
baker, having always been a man of business; 
“but wherever I go I pay my way. However, 
your Kit was down there, and no mists What 
you think he done? He punched Sam Hender- 
son’s head to begin with, for fear of him giving 
any help, and then he jumped into the water, 
that was coming like a house on fire from Tim 
Osborne’s dam, and out of it he pulled Mother 
Marker and the pretty young lady as had been 
in chureh,” 








“ Kit can swim,” said my unele, shortly. “It 
is a very dangerous trick to learn, being bound 
to jump in whenever any one is drowning. Did 
the women go in for him to pull them out?” 

“Ah, you never did think much of them, Mr. 
Corny, but you never had no inskin experience. 
Take ’em all round, they are pretty nigh as good 
as we are. But they never jumped in—no, you 
mustn’t say that. They were bound to go home, 
and they were doing of it till the flood took theit 
them. Mrs. Marker have been 
this very morning conversing along of my good 


legs from under 


missus, and was likely to stop when I was forced 
to come away, and you should hear her go on 
about your Kit, 
friends. Iam told when her time comes to 
go to heaven she will have the disposal of four 
hundred pounds ve 


And nobody knows if she has 
any 


* You be off to your wife,” cried Uncle Corny. 
“Mrs. Marker is quite a young woman yet, but 
old enough to have discovered what men are. Go 
to your work, Rasp. [hate all gossip. But Lam 
glad that Kit thrashed Sam Henderson.” 
> 

CHAPTER V. 

A LITTLE TIFF. 

Everyropy knows as he reads his newspaper 
that nothing has ever yet happened in the world 
with enough of precision and accuracy to get 
itself described, by those who saw if, in the same 
or in even a similar manner. No wonder, then, 
that my little adventure—if I have any right to 
call it mine—presented itself in many different 
lights, not only to the people among whom it 
spread, but even to the few who were present 
there and then. Mrs. Jenny Marker’s account of 
what had happened was already very grand that 
Sunday eve; but as svon as she had slept and 
dreamed upon it, her great command of words 
proved unequal to the call made at the same 
moment by the mind and heart. Everybody lis- 
tened, for her practice was to pay every little bill 
upon a Monday morning; and almost everybody 
was convinced that she was right. 

“ Miraculous is the only word that I can think 
of,” she said to Mrs. Cutthumb, who sold tin 
tacks and cabbages; “not a miracle only of the 
sandy desert, but of the places where the trees 
and waters grow,” 

“The Jordan perhaps you means, Mrs. Marker, 
ma’am? Or did you please to have in your mind 
the Red Sea ?” 

“They were both in my mind, and both came 
uppermost at the same moment, Mrs, Cutthumb. 
But the best authorities inform us now that we 
must not look for more than we can understand. 
Yet [ cannot understand how Kit Orchardson 
contrived after pulling me out to pull out our 
Miss Kitty. But look, here he comes! Why, he 
is everywhere almost. He seems to swing along 
so. His uncle ought to work him harder. Not 
that he is impudent. No one can say that of 
him, Too bashful fora man,in my opinion, But 
he seems to have taken such a liking to me, and 
I must be his senior by a considerable time. I 
will go into your parlor, my dear Mrs. Cutthumb, 
and then I can look gut for our poor Miss Kitty 
—ah, she is so very young, and no one to stand 
up for, her.” 

‘““Bxeuse me, Miss Marker, if you please,” said 
Mrs. Cutthumb ; “ but if I may make so bold to 
say you are very young yourself, miss, in years, 
though net in worship. And to be run away 
with from school is a thing that may occur to any 
girl when bootiful. But concerning of Miss Kitty 
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—bless her innocent young face !—what you was 
pleased to say, ma’am, is most surprising.” 

“No, Mrs. Cutthumb, very far from that when 
you come to consider what human nature is. I 
never could do such things myself; I never 
could sleep easy in my bed, if I thought that they 
ever could be imputed to me, But when we 
look at things, it is our duty to remember that 
the world is made up of different people from 
what we are.” 

“What experience you have had, ma’am, and 
yet keeping your complexion so! Ah, if my poor 
Cutthumb could have kept away from the impe- 
rial! But he said it were the duty of a Briton, 
and hedoneit. Sally, get away into the back yard 
with your dolly, I beg your pardon, ma’am, for 
interrupting you of your words so.” 

“ Well, one thing I make a point of is,” Mrs. 
Marker continued, with a gentle frown, “never 
to enter into any domestic affairs, though with- 
out any bias of any sort, out-of-doors. We all 
have enough, as you know, Mrs. Cutthumb, and 
sometimes more than we can manage, to regulate 
our own histories, Miss Coldpepper is a remark- 
able lady, so very, so highly superior; but her 
niece, our Miss Kitty, does not seem as yet to 
take after her in that particular; and scarcely to 
be wondered at, when you remember that she is 
not her niece at all of rights. But this is not a 
question to interest you much, nor any one out- 
side of what I might call the Coldpepper domes- 
ticity.” 

“What superior words you always do have, as 
it were, in your muff, Mrs. Marker! But if you 
please to mean, miss—being still so young I slips 
into it naturally—the Coldpepper Manor, why, I 
was born upon it, and so was my parents before 
me. And that makes it natural, as you might 
say, and proper for me to have a word to say 
about them, I remember all the Coldpeppers 
since I was that high; and it shall never go no 
further.” 

“There is nothing to conceal. You must nev- 
er faney that of them. The Coldpeppers always 
were a haughty race, and headstrong; but bold, 
and outspoken, and defying of their neighbors. 
It was bad for any one who crossed them; you 
know that, if you remember old Squire Nicholas. 
But Miss Kitty Fairthorn is not a Coldpepper. 
You see, you don’t know everything about therm, 
Mrs. Cutthumb. The captain had been married 
before he ever saw Miss Monica.” 

“ Lor’, Mrs. Marker, you quite take my breath 
away! And yet I might have known it; I was 
bound almost to know it the moment one comes 
to reflection * Kitty's’ 
ing to the rank of the Manor of Coldpepper. 
been wondering about it many’s the time. 


not a name at all becom- 
I've 
Ara- 
bella and Monica sounds something like, but Kitty 
isn’t fit, except for women that has to get their 
own livelihood. Well, it eases my mind that she 
is not a Coldpepper.” 

“No, Mrs, Cutthumb; but a Fairthorn, 
and from all I hear, the Fairthorns are much bet- 
ter known in the great world of London than our 
Coldpeppers. Captain Fairthorn is a man who 
has discovered more than the whole world knew 
in our fathers’ days. He can make a bell ring 
in John O’Groat’s house; he can blow up a cliff 
at the Land’s End from London; he knows every 
wrinkle at the bottom of the sea; he can make : 
ghost stand at eight corners of a room.” 


she 1s 








“Can he save his own soul, ma’am ?” the green- 
grocer asked in a solemn voice, being a strict 
Wesleyan. “Them vanities, falsely called  sci- 
ence nowadays, is the depth of the snare of the 
Evil One. A learned man knows all the bottom 
of the sea, and leaves his own child to be drown- 
ded in a brook, without it was for young Kit Or- 
chardson. Can he save his own soul, Mrs. Mark- 
er, ma’am ?” 

“Well, if 1 was to go by guess-work, I should 
say that he has not got very much of that to call 
his own. You know what Miss Monica was, al- 
though she has been such a time away from Sun- 
bury. She took her first husband in spite of her 
father, and the second without a word to any- 
body. She had a son and two daughters by the 
Honorable Tom Bulwrag, and within a year af- 
ter him she carried off poor Captain, who is now 
called Professor, Fairthorn. But there, I am told, 
though I never set eyes on him, being made up 
of telegraphs and batteries and magnesia and a 
thing they call hiderography, he is hardly ever at 
home for a week together, and knows more about 
the ocean’s bed than about his own. And a 
lucky thing for him, for wouldn’t she be a nagger 
if ever she could get the opportunity !” 

“That seems to be most unnatural, and against 
the will of the Almighty,” Mrs. Cutthumb  re- 
plied, after serious thought, “that a lady should 
wish to reprove her husband, and yet find no ear 
to put it into. With all his inventions for doing 
away distance, he ought to be able to manage it.” 

“Tt would make no difference if he did; and 
could she expect him to pay for it? His mind 
is so taken up when he is at home that she might 
as well go on at the bedpost. And if he was to 
open up his wires, it would be at his discretion 
to receive it all. This makes her rather harsh, 
as you can understand, with any one that has no 
help for it. And our poor Miss Kitty being al- 
ways in the way, and a rival, as it were, to her 
own children, oh, she does know what pepper is 
—hot and cold and every color!” 

“Poor lamb! And she do look so innocent 
and sweet, and so deserving of a real mother! 
No father to look after her, by your own account, 
ma’am, and a step-mother doing it according to 
her liking. Why don’t she run away, such a 
booty as she is?” 

“She is too sweet-tempered and well-principled 
for that. And she thinks all the world of her 
father—all the more, no doubt, beeause he can- 
not attend to her. His time is too precious for 
him to mind his daughter. Not that he is money- 
making—far the other way. Those great dis- 
coverers, as I have heard say, are the last to dis- 
cover the holes in their pockets. Money, Mrs. 
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Cutthumb, has been too long discovered for him 
to take any heed of it. And that makes another 
source of trouble in the household. To think of 
our sending the big carriage and two footinen to 
find a young lady in the third-class at Feltham! 
I took care to keep it from Miss Coldpepper.”’ 

“Oh, it would have been shocking!” cried the 
widow, with her hands up. “ Why, the third- 
class ain’t good enough for a dead pig to drain 
in, anyways, on the Southwestern Line. Well, 
ma’am, and how did Miss Coldpepper take it ?” 

“Of these things I never speak out of the 
house. We are liable to err, the very best of us, 
I believe, and 1 know it from my own feelings. 
Those last twenty boxes of Star matches we had 
from you, Mrs. Cutthumb, were stars, and no 
mistake. Shooting-stars they should be labelled 
They go off like a cannon. I have had to pay 
for three new aprons, and it was a mercy they 
didn’t set the house afire.” 

“Oh, they hussies! they never know how to 
strike them; and your Miss Coldpepper, she does 
change so often! Never so much as a month, 
ma’ain, without some of them giving warning.” 

“That is no concern of yours, Mrs. Cutthumb. 
If you speak in this low style of Coldpepper 
Manor, it will have to withdraw its custom, 
ma’am, from your—your little establishment.” 

Mrs. Jenny Marker, as she spoke thus, gather- 
ed in her jacket, which was plaited with blue 
velvet—because she was proud of het figure, or 
at least so some people said who could not well 
get at her pockets—and although she meant no 
more by this than to assert her own dignity, Mrs 
Cutthumb, with all the fine feelings of a widow, 
was naturally hurt, and showed it. And strange 
enough to say, though it seems such a trifle, what 
ensued made a very great difference to me 

“T am truly grieved, madam,” she said, with 
a courtesy, “that my little house, which is the 
best I can afford, and my little shop, which was 
set up for me by very kind neighbors as owned 
no manors, when it pleased the Almighty to al 
flict me so, and deprive me of a good man who 
could always pay his rent, and never would allow 
me to be put upon—” 

‘A model husband, no doubt, Mrs. Cutthumb; 
except, as I fancy you observed just now, for his 
devotion to the imperial pint—or perhaps I should 
say gallon.” 

“May you never have a worse, if you ever 
eatches any! And high time in life, ma’am, for 
you, Miss Jenny Marker—or Mrs., whichever you 
may be, and nobody in Sunbury knows the bot 
tom of little now of your 
soul, ma’am, and less of your body and the other 
things that perish. You 
ma’am—or it isn’t a cloak 
and sensible as that—just as if my poor goods 
Pe rhaps th at's 
the reason why you beats them down so. IL be 


it—to be thinking a 


draw in your cloak, 


nothing so suitable 


wasn’t rood enough to touch it ! 


you to remember, Jenny Marker, that I consider 
myself as good as you are, madam, though I am 
not tricked out with gewgaws and fal-lals; and 


what I eats, I earns, ma’aim, and not the bread of 
servitude.” 

I never lose 
my temper; though 1 have never been insulted 
before like this, even by the lowest people. 
in your little bill this very afternoon, if one of 
your wonderful neighbors will be good enough to 
make it out for you 
taught to write, poor thing! 


“That will do, my good woman, 


Send 


have 
But 
it must not forget to deduct the price of thre 
rotten French eggs.” 


you, as never been 


whoever does 


[TO BR CONTINUED. ] 





PORTRAIT OF MADAME DE 
LAMBALLE. 


See illustration on front page. 


’ | ape charming picture is a reproduction from 

an authentic portrait in pastel, representing 
the lovely friend of unhappy Queen Marie An- 
toilette 
who welcomed the foreign young Dauphiness to 
Versailles, the 


Among the crowd of high-born ludies 


Lamballe 
once selected as her favorite. As time 
the mutual 
and later, when calamities poured it 


Princesse de was at 
went by, 
feeling became strong friendship; 
, DOUNUIess 
confidence on one side and devotion even 
death on the other. When a gay and thought 


less bride of seventeen, the Dauphiness, yielding 


unto 


to curiosity, visited Me smer’s magnetic roomns, het 
companion in this rash adventure was Madame 
de Lamballe; and subsequently, during the 
queen's trial, the princess’s fair name and un- 
blemished reputation were strongly urged in de- 
Her 
queen never wavered, even when confronted by 
the furious mob; and when at last a hundred 
daggers were raised against her, the 


fence of her sovereign. devotion to her 


dying sounds 
from those charming lips still proclaimed ler al 
legiance. How the lovely head was severed from 
the body and carried on the point of a pike under 


the very windows of the imprisoned queen is mat 


ter of history, We love to remember Madame 
de Lamballe as one of the most delightful in 
stances known of perfect union in high life of 
outward attractions with inner goodness. The 
French Revolution witnessed many an instance 


of sublime patriotism, of exaited abnegation 
The names of Marie Antoinette, Madame ‘ 
beth, Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, Madame Ro 
land, are those of heroines who vie with the ree 
and Roman fortitude; but the 
name of Madame de Lamballe outshines all oth- 
ers with the lustre of feminine courage and un 
dimmed purity 

The Prineesse de Lamballe was not a perfect 
beauty; her features are not regular, the nose is 
not classical, and the eyes are too far apart. 
But the ensemble of the countenanee is ravishing. 
The sunny limpidity of the beautiful eyes; the 
sweet, arch expression of the mouth ; the dimpled 
chin and slender throat, rising like a flower stem 
from the soft calyx of modest white draperies ; the 





ords of Greek 
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powdered coiffure, crowr 


roses—all these 


i with a 


constitute a bewitch 





ment, which dwells in the memory with a linger 


ing subtle charm. The origina portrait conveys, 
besides, a most happy idea of the freshness and 
bloom which absent from 
The complexion is at once brill 


delicate, the 


must of necessity be 
the engraving 
iant and a heavenly 
the lips a healthy cherry red, the 


eyes are plue, 


throat fair and 
snow-white, although the 
he eyebrows testify that must | 
that beautiful tint of brown akin to the chestnut 
called in Freneh chdfain. 


and hair is powdered, 


uve been of 





Pastel, or colored crayon, is peculiarly adapted 
ind flesh. 
ippearance of a 


to the rendering of the fertwre of skin 


It excels in giving the downy 
youthful cheek, without the 


in certain lights; this 


advantage be gg howevel 
counterbalanced by the necessity of keeping pas 





tels under glass and avoiding the slightest jar, 
for the surface is apt to crumble away in fine 
dust. With these precautions, a pastel only pales 


slightly as it grows older, acquiring in return a 
This stvik 
among court beauties during the 


Mign ird, Latour, Lebr in, 


Swiss painter Liotard, practised it wit 


dreamy 
in high 


past century 


softness. of portraiture was 





favor 
und the 


1 brilliant 





suceess ApeL_e Rocu 
Throat Bows. 
Set Hiustrations on } ive 600. 
Tuer bow illustrated Fig. 1 consists of a strip 
of side-pleated pink silk muslin, which is drawn 


together to form a jabot, and is tied with narrow 
pink ribbon A square comp el ¢ two is 
| bands of plaid silk, five inches le and th 
| long, connected by a band of lace, is used to form 
| the bow Fig. 2. The silk is fringed at the ends. 


and taken up in pleats as illustrated 


Box for Toilet Table. 


See illustration o1 page 600. 





Tus jewel or handkerchief box for the toilet 
table is triangular in shape, nine inches in length 
on its longest side, seven inches on the two 
shorter sides, and two inches de¢ p It is. lined 


with old-rose satin, and the 


ed in a full puff around t 


satin is gather 


The lid is 


Same 





wadded, and is covered with blue-gray plush, 
which is decorated with a spray of embroidery in 
old-rose silk and silver The plush does not cov 
er the lid entirely, but curves inward at the point 
the point being filled out with shirred old-rose 
satin; the plush is edged with cord. The parts 


of the box are cut in stout 
being wadded and 


after which the 


box-board, and aftet 


lined are overseamed together, 


The long 
side of the lid is attached with a strip of satin, 


outs Is covered. 


which serves as a hinge 





THE UNDERBRED GIRL. 
_— wre 


bred 


some tl ings that stan p the under 


girl like a sign-manual, She gigvies 


handkerchief into het 


for instance, stuffs her 


mouth, and wears her gloves with one thumb out 


and bare. She is usually dressed as nearly in the 
height of the fashion as her knowledge and cir 
cumstances permit, even if her “things” are 
} pinned together—a pin always answering for a 
stitch with her. In the street she is always more 


or less conscious of her clothes, throws about 


side glances that, however innocent, expose her 
to misconception, and receives amiably 
that would be insulting if she 
insulted 


house 


} 
| 
| 
knew enough to be 


flattered by them. In the 


she sits with her feet pushed out or het 


instead of 





| knees crossed, and one foot high in air: she has 
a finger in her mouth, or thrusts her tongue into 
the side of it; she bites her nails, scratches her 
face, or keeps her hands at work on her lips or 
chin or eyes, She is fond of perfumes, 
wafts of them following her as she moves, with 

| the suggestion of burned sugar that belongs to 


the cheap kind she is usually obliged to content 
I 








herself with; she wears cotton lace, and all sor 

of shams in jewelry and adornment; and so long 
as her exterior satishes her, her unseen under 
clothing is of no cons lence In her conversa 
tion, too, she affeets the knowledge of the world 
Which expresses itseil in sian wd not a le 
tence escapes her ps that ot savored with 
the spice of this 1 I Shen ‘ 
with all this, the soul of kindness, warm-hearted 
ness, and even of good principle in general: but 
she is an exceedingly uncomfortable, mortifying 
and distasteful person to be thrown with to any 


extent in dally iife 





CARVING ON PEACH-STONES 


PROPERZIA DI ROSSI, a maiden of rare 

beauty, great refinement, and unusual edu 

cation, gave herself very early in life to the study 
of art. “ Minute tracery”? was her forte | 





work of this gifted girl 


first gil lg carving on a 
peach-stone the Crucifixion of om 


was 
AaVIOU t 
work comprising many heures, exer utioners 

ples, women, and soldiers ; 


all most remarkable 


for delicaey and perfection ot expression, and ati 
admirable distribution of the groups. In the eabi 
net of gems in the gallery of Florence is still to 
be seen a cherry-stone on which is carved a cho 
rus of saints, in 
counted. 


which heads may b 


seventy 
Among other women of the sixteenth cent 
noted as sculptors, fresco-painters, and engray 
one of Titian’s pupils, Irene di Spilimberg, h 
ly educated, surrounded by luxury, and with « 
erything beautif 
wholly to art. 





ibout her, 
Some of het still ex 
tant, and she must have used her time and enet 


devoted herself 


works are 


gies to great purpose 


nineteen, 


for she died at the age of 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 2 To 8 
Years oip.—[See Fig. 3.} 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVL., Figs. 66-70. 
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Fig. 4.—Borper ror Frook, Fie. 2.— 
Cross Srirou. 


Lace AND Rippon COLLARETTER. 
Lace Couvar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXL. Fig. 83. 






HANGING Sacurt on Pun-Cusnion.--Rispon-Work 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 34. 
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Re ieeante ened 





Fig. 2.—Arron ror Grew From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Back or Campric Dress, Fie. 2. Fig. 1.—Pxarn anp Srairep Crérecine Dress. Fig. 2.—Cameric Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For diagram and description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. For diagram and description see Supplement. 









Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 2 To 3 


Years oLp.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIIL, Figs. 47-51. 
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Fig. 5.—Borprer ror Frock, Fia. 
2.—Cross Srircu. 
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Fig. 3.—Dxtai or Cross Sritcu 
EmpBromwery FOR Frock, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Apron ror Girt FROM 7 
to 9 YEARS OLD. 





PrRoMPNADE TOILETTE. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Silk and Lace Costume. 


Tue front of this costume, that of the skirt and 
the vest in the bodice, is of black silk striped with 
bands of black lace insertion, and bordered at 
the foot with a deep lace flounce which is headed 
with large jet beads. The sides and back are of 
silk, hung in straight folds, edged at the front 
with lace and jet beads. Similar trimming is at 
the edges of the bodice, which has jacket fronts 
which meet in a point on the chest. 


Table Mat.—Plush and Embroidery. 

Tue centre of this square mat is of fine white 
Aida canvas which is crossbarred with gold lines. 
The border is of gold-colored plush. Bias bands 
of plush five inches wide, lined with white foun- 
dation, are used; the plush is slashed at inter- 
vals on both sides, and the edges turned in in 
such a manner as to form a series of four-inch 
squares, as illustrated. The edge of the canvas 
centre is also notched, and is applied with close 
stitches on the plush border. Small tassels of 
brown wool and gold-colored silk, tied with gold, 
are fastened at the points of the squares and be- 
tween. The embroidery for the centre is shown 
in full size in Fig. 2. It is worked in dark blue, 
terra-cotta, and gold-colored silk, with the addi- 
tion of a little gold thread as illustrated. 
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Lace and Ribbon Collarette., 


See illustration on page 600. 






Tue upper part of this collar, straight at the 
back and curved lower in front, is of trou-trou 
net, edged with a frill of wide lace. Through 
the net rows of narrow ribbon are drawn, termi 
nating in a fringe of loops which rests on the 
lace frill. A ribbon rosette covers the fastening 
at the back. 


Promenade Toilette. 


See illustration on page 600, 










In the model this gown is of silver gray fou 
lard figured with black. The skirt is hung in 
broad straight pleats. The round bodice is plain 
at the back and crossed at the front over a vest 
and high collar of black silk. A black ribbon 
sash encircles the waist and hangs at the back. 
The bodice has close coat sleeves, over which 
hang a pair of long slashed Oriental sleeves, 
which reach almost to the foot of the skirt, and 
are edged with lace. 
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Cross Stircn Monocram.—L. W 
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1.—Tapie Mat.—P.ivusn ann Emprorpery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Detai or Emproiwery ror Taste Mat, Crocurt Epeine Emprowerep Tea CLoTi 


1G. 1. For description see Supplement. For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mas. Wrvstow's Soormina Syrevr for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 centsa botile. —[Adv.] 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 








Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foon 
for Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing- 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalesceuts, and the Aged.-{Adv.] 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps th in soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Druggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.] 








ance and E conomy 
[Adv.] 


Lanes stylishly dressed with Eleg 
by Mme. Prestrar, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


ybreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. 
than three times the strength 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
and is therefore far more 

costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGFSTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wel! as persons in health. 






It has more 
of Cocoa 
or Sugar, 
economical, 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


En the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. Ov Jan, 23, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual ——— with costs 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs, 
John Gosnell & Co,’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 


Nearly all use Madame Thompson's 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be obtained by using 
it without the least injury; the very best article known. 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


5th Ave. near 26th Street, N. Y. 


STATES. 


224 


English by birth is the sweet, quiet 
Lavender perfume. AtTK1Nson’s will prove to you that 
the French have no right to claim it. 


NESS and Noises in HEAD 
cntirely Cured by 
‘eck’s Pat. Improved a 


Tubular —- ushions. Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
br * ‘ul when all remedies fail. Sold only 
SCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 4th 
. Write or call for illustrated book of — FREE. 





Write us if you want to make 
moneys; every hour will count. 
H. E. GRosH & Co., Richmond, Va, 











; Strength less of the Sirocco Tea is required for a fam 


and brilliancy of 





He Ak (PER cs _BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


HIRES 


25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


4 IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


Vl) PARES FIVE CALLOVS 
YEE EL 


RooT 
BEER 


he most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRYIT, 

















Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


_c. E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 


One-Minute Talks about 


siROCCO TEA. 


who wouldn’t sing 
qee a co comforting thing.” 

Few people have ever drank a cup of tea of the best 
quality. The cheap and mixed Chinese teas have had 
to suffice. When travelling abroad a cup of tea would 
often be a revelation. Dried by a cleanly and quick 
process, which preserves all its natural strength and 
fragrance, it refreshes the body, banishes fatigue, and 
brings contentment of mind. 

SIROCCO TEA may be bought from us at from 
60 cents to one dollar per pound, and is cheap even 
at its highest price. Becanse of its richness and 








ily than any other tea known. Sample package free. 


DAVIDSON & CO., 
Sole Growers of “ Sirocco Tea,”’ 
1436 Broadway, New York. 
For sale as above, and also by the following: 
George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
John Murray & Co,, 23 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


LADIES 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, 


CHALMERS’ 


CGELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 
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ONLY WHEN ithe LIPS DISPLAY it TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle | of Sozodont will last six months. 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cuicaco Corset Co, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces, As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 








LOWNEY'S 





COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


. acl Largest Establishment in the World 
for the treatment of Hair and Sca alp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Supe’ Yo! Hair, 
Birthmarks, Moth, Freckles, ‘Tan, W 








os 


SIC-ART-E OCUTION anda 
ys neral Culture §o¢ irable Positions 
open to progre ssive stude nts. All interested 
will receive valuable informs ation Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


2 pr. Jon 
West 42d 


“9 NewYork Chey, N 











“su IPE RELU OoUs realy 
Mme. Julian’s 8S 
cific is the only unfaili fom 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous ceooag? can 
Address Mme. Jussan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 








ace accomplish. | 


k | Wrinkles, Black- 

ny, | heads, Pimples, 

4 | Freckles, Pitting~, 

in | Moles, and Supertlu- 
| mous Hair permanent- 


ly removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Com 
ions beautified. Hair, Brows, and Lashes vr tant 
and restored, Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 ets. 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 
raiser this ie paper. 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor 7 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Cove Quincy, LiL. 








Children Cry = Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


$$ 


TENNIS 
GOWNS 


from $65, 


WALKING- 
GOWNS 


from $05. 


RIDING: 


HABITS, 
Best Melton, $100, 





Gowns 


Light Weight. 


Ladies on their Eastern tour are in- 
vited to inspect Models. 
Sketches and Samples forwarded by 


mail to ladies unable to visit New York. 


== {Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave., to" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N. Y. 





= more soothing to a dis- 
—— condition of the 
|nerves than a gentle fra- 


ler ance in the atmosphere, 
at | IS calming irritation and al- 
most unconsciously lulling 
the sufferer into quietude 


andenjoyment? Send 25c. 
for asample jar of Metcalf’s 
incomparable Sachet Pow- 
der, Violette or Heliotrope. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., New York 
Sold by all druggists. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 





Greatest inducements to 
rders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders, 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 


BABY CARRIAGES : 


100 styles. Automatic Brake on all, /ree, 
Adjustable, Reclining and govend Wheel 
Chairs. aeeiery Meg 


TO STOUT 


ADVICE FREE HO 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN L 
= 






ComPany 


PEOPLE 


70 REDUCE W 


without starvation diet or nanseous Soy Treatise 
full information sent sealed for 6 sta 





Address E, K, LYNTON, 19 Park Place. Now York. 





























ub 
ce ed 


AUG ‘UST 17, 1889. 


Eo 
CHICKEN 





pATES 








TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 


These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are a real 


delicacy for Lunch, 
Travelling 
10 Varieties in S-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers. 


Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want, writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, 
Ox Tail 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Write to us if you cannot find them. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N. Y. 


Mutton 
Mock Turtle, 









ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L LEGRAND, 207, Rae st-Honor’, PARIS 

























12 delightful, 
Po i concrete Perfumes 


im THE FORM OF 
bs Pencils and Pastilles 





on pcan ate 
instantan a 
pencel or pastille uf ea Perfums 
upon them lightly. 
UST OF SOLID PERFUMES » 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d' Espagne, 
Héllotrope bianco. 
Lilas de Maj. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jookey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax i. 
Caroline i. 
Mignardise i. 
Impératrice id. 
Oriza | Derby id, 


| petunecuin ihe Wah mere 





© Agents ter the U.8.: PARK & TILFORD, 917/919 an NEW-YORK 


GEO. WHITE, 


9 Tailor of Washington, has invented 
LADIES und copyrg — White's Glove-Fit- 


ting Ready-Cu 


WAIST LINING 


Guaranteed to fit, made of best Silesia, 
traced that the most inexperienced cau make a per 


THE 
Y 


ill shades, 80 


Price 40 
take bust measure over 


fect and stylieh- fitting waist and sleeves, 

cents, and 6 cents for postage ; 

the highest part only Directions with each lining 
Also a perfect fitting and hanging 


SKIRT LININC, 


Patent applied for, 
made of best English Percalin in all shades. Price 
75 cents, and 16 cents for postage f 








length of front necessary. These Linings are perfect. 
Directions with each lining Agents wanted, 
GkEo. W Ly! 4 EK 
1110 F Street, N ; ington, D. C., 
and New Bond Street, Li os iy fs land 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


Waist measure and | 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly | 
| relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Pau Piast, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





PERFUME. for SUMMER. 


EXQUISITELY FRA 


HIAWATHA” 
hout heaviness, Chast>, 
combined with a cling= 
ings? ating fragrance, renders 
this incomparable perfume a delight for 
pang r use, =~ “7 Druggists, or a dd. 

cet from o laboratories, Postag Paid, On ‘Tr onnecea, 


FREEMAN PERFUMER, 623 E-162d St., New York, Bran oh,Cin. ,O. 


“PARTED BANG” 


ee ofnatural CURLY Hair, 
coming’ to la 

how wear their hair parted, $6 

to size and color. 

Bess with prep’n 


on 
o¢ 






3 ‘0. any 
fr for I 
€.Burnham,71 State st Cont’ Imusic ‘Frayohi 





i} CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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» Beauty 


Skin & Scalp 





UTICURA 
> Remedies. 


NOraiNe IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Curtoura Remepres in their 
marvellous propertics of cleansing, purifyimng, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cursoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuttoura Resoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, care every form of skin aud blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, Curioura, 50c.; Rrsor- 
vENT, $1; Soar, 2c. Prepared by the Porter Drug 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases, 


” 


ae =Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@& 
as skin prevented by Crrioura Soar. “@6a 








BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P, ROBINSON 





Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO . - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - - 49 West Street. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. | 


throughout t country, recalls 


The centennial of Washington’s Inauguration which has 
another event for which all our 1] 


lebrated in such regal style 
thankf 
ind therefore the most 


been e¢ 


citizens should be 


: : ; ; - ; é bagh es . 
1e a i al oval cl > ul, 

j | viz.: the invention of Pears’ Soap, the purest, best, most economical, an -refore tl 0 
popular of all soaps. For the complexion it cannot be equalled, and its other sterling qualities 


render it invaluable to all with whom “ cleanline 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


SS Is hext to 
For one hundred years Pears’ Soap has been held in the hig! 


godliness, 


estimation in all parts 








of the civilized world, and this year is the anniversary of Queen Charlotte’s visit to Pears’ estab 
> O C O A lishment where she parchas ed this valued and valuable article for the complexion. She prized the 
product of Pears’ ingenuity, and by her example “set the apres ” among her subjects; but since that 
i its fame has spread to both hemispheres, and is now as much appreciated among connoisseurs 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK. | in toilet necessities in the New World as it has been for a century in the Old 
| 
17S4 LSRo, 


MINGTON | 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORMS 


For Draping, Trimming, and Rearranging Dresses. 
Indispensable to Ladies who do their Own Dressmaking, or 
Have a Dressmaker Come to the House. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up 

like an umbrella. 
ivelling, or sojourning at hotels, find it invaluable when 
and rearranging trnnk-crushed dresses. 
Endorsed by all Fashion Pablishers. 
{warded MEDAL of Superior « at American Institute, 
Dee. , SSS. 


embraces the 


WYCKOFF, 





Ladies t 
brushing 





New York, 


Sent to any address on re 

suzar Skirt Form, in case 
Skirt Form, to which Bust ¢ “an be ndded, $3.50. 
Complete Form, $6.50 
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SHE.— Now stand pe 
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Send for Descriptive Circular. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 


We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when ordering, or 
sending for circulars, to mention Harper's Bazar, 


- ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 








HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUSES, IRISES, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINEAS, PAEONIES, PRIMU LAS, LILY OF THE VALLEY, ETC., ET¢ 
The most extensive Catalogue of the above aud all new and rare Bulbs and Pl lants 
is published by the famous growers, 


ANT, ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN 
In addition to the largest colle 





(Near Haarlem), HOLLAND. Established 1832. 
ion of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants in the world, we 
offer an extensive list of the best varieties of Roses, embracing Standards, Half Stand- 


3) ards, and Dwarfs. 


Don't fail to send for our Fal!, 1889, Catalogue, 


and will be 
Address our Sole Avent 


which is now ready, 
mailed to intending purchasers upon receipt of 3c. postage. 
for U. S. and Canada, 
J. TER KUILE, 33 BROADWAY,N. Y. P.O. Box 21494, 
** Notes on the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,’’ by 
Ant. Roozen & Son, First book of its kind published here. Price 40c, See Catalogue. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
IN 
Knitting, and 
Work. 
Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
id other Laces. 


Embroidery, 
Crochet 


Also for Cluny, 





Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Dex T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
REAM, OK MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER, 
2, F 





R . S i 


PURIFIES 


U. S., Canadas, and 


, 48 Bond St 


rict . running 
37 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, P 
through to main office, 


A NEW BEST in the WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. 
Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, white and ecru. 
SPOOL, 500 yds., 10¢., pr veal fr 


crocheting Book, containing 
LACH 


Patterns and directions, 10 ¢ ts. 7 


Buy of Dealer or or 
For Crocheting. 


ostpaid. 
jo or from us. Make address plain 
including State. 





Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Clasgo, Conn. 





Will be fonnd invaluable for 
Cholera here ommptatnts 
St ler l 





t € 
&sustainlife w! laneneneing 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, Up. 
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AN EPISODE. 


This is young Mr. Dolt, 
Who took a etroll one day; 

He wandered through the meadows green, 
Where buttercups were gay. 


FACETIZ. 
THE SCIENTIFIC PROPHET AND THE DOUBTING POPULACE. 
“Tue earth is but a bomb all filled with gas,” 
A scientific prophet once asserted ; 
“In but a year I gay ‘twill come to pass 
"Twill burst—our fate can't be averted.” 


The year passed swiftly on; earth still revolved 
Around and round about its rigid axis 

That they’d escaped, the populace resolved, 
The horridest of terrible climaxes 


They straightway said the “ag ony Was an ass: 
"Twas not, of course, polite, but they were goaded. 
They said ‘twas he alone was mostly gas; 
"Twas but his theory, said they, exploded 


Now had that prophet been exceeding wise, 
To win high place amongst our modern seers, 

He'd not have dated thus his prophecies 
Except beyond the coming thousand years. 


So would I say, dear reader, you'll do well— 
And this I think’s the moral of my rhyme— 
When coming woes you strive to truly tell 
With all the future yours to take your time. 
Joun Kenpniox Banas, 


a 
The night air is not necessarily bad unicss it be sung by a cat, and 
prevents sleep. 
OF MRS. SPRIGGINS. 
“This,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “is the only silk I ever had that didn't 
wear a bit shiny, and it’s just a little shiny.” 
—— 
EXPERIENCE TEACHES. 
“Does your teacher believe in Home Rule, Johnny ?” 
‘I guess not. She believes in the schoo! slipper.” 
a 
We hear of African slaves being bound in Morocco 
tle too luxurious ? 


Is not this a lit- 
an 
THE EFFECT OF COLD. 
Larrie Ine. “ Uncle Rastus, does cold make ebrything git littler 2” 
Usore Rastus. “ Yas, it do;-cold will always contrac’; don’t you 
‘member night ‘fo’ las’ Christmas de wood-pile of Parson Jones dat libs 
nex’ to me awunk up in one night t’ nex’ t’ nothin’ ?” 
Lirrie Ike. ** Bat don’t you ‘member, Uncle Rastus, how de pile o’ 
wood by de side 0’ de stove, in de cabin, got heap bigger ?” 
Uno.e Rastus. * Well, twas hot in de room, you little idyot; heat 
makes things bigger. You ‘ain’t got de sense you was born wid.” 
eeihiemetiipimeenee 
NOT A BAD DEFINITION 
Joooss Emurvover. “ Patrick, I understand you are a gentleman of 
good intellectual abilities. Can you tell me what a knight-errant is?” 


Parniox (the proud father of twins). “A noight errant is it? Sure it’s | 
It's goin’ | 


mesilf as knows phat that is better nor any other crayture. 
fur the docther at wan o'clock in the marnin’, sure ‘tis.” 





SHE KNEW 








MRS. POST 
FULLY AS ANY MAN J] KNOW.” 


And this was what he found that day. 
He punched it with his cane; 

The cane was half a mile too short, 
Which Dolt can®now explain. 


REPARTEE OF YOUTH. 
Fanner. “ Are you one 
o’ them air fresh boys 
what's been stealin’ my ap- 
ples?” 
soy. ‘*No; but I’m one 
o’ them Fresh Air boys 
what's been hookin’ your 
punkins.” 


a 
SWELHEAD ABROAD. 


“Why do you always 
travel third-class, Mr. 
Betiswynde ?” 

‘* Because I think it best 
to be a second-class man in 
| third-class company than a 
second-class man in first- 
class company.” 

xa naenalaiatedlios 

It does seem paradoxical 
that a man should wear a 
blazer because it is cooler 
than any other garment. 

i SPKS ELE 





GOING AND COMING 


Mituner. * Zat hat ees 
vary becoming to ma- 
dame.” 

Customer. ‘Oh, the hat 
ix becoming, but the style 
will be going very soon.” 

Aud the milliner real- 
izes that the English lan- 
guage is truly a wonderful 
iffuir, 


A dance given by a lot 
of social goslings at the 
sea-shore is alluded to by a 

| base-ball-loving contem- 
poraty as a *‘ fowl ball.” 
PicecnesiGegieeee 


COMPENSATION. 

Mus. Conwicerr. “ My 
husband, I’m sorry to say, 
ix a man of very little 
taste.” 

Cora. “That must be 
real nice for you, for I 
heard ma say your cooking 
was dreadful.” 

Ee oe 

Antique sleeves are fash- 
ionable for ladies, The 
lower strata of society, 
notably the professional 
peripatetics, are also wear- 
ing antique ‘suitings, but 
they are by no means so 
| becoming. 














HIM WELL. 


LETHWAITE ( from the other side of the net). ‘*‘ OH YES, YOU HAVE, HENRY. 


NO NATIVE LAND TO LOVE. 
“A base ingrate indeed is he, 
And worthy of the keenest scorn, 


Who for one moment fails to be 
Proud of the land where he was born.” 








“Such invectives, sir, I must confess, 

Can never be applied to me: 

I have no land to love, to bless— 

For I, alas, was born at sea!” 

ee Frank Hl. Sravurren. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 

“There is only one way to secure accuracy in our signal service bu- 
reau,” said the Congressman. ‘* That way is to compel the prophets to 
confine their observations entirely to last month's weather.” 

ans Se 2 


Usxrut Inrormation.—There is nothing better than a few banana 

skins for a nice pair of slippers. 
——_—_~.___—_ 
OBSERVANT FLORENCE, 

F.orenos (siz years old). “* Mamma, do dogs get married ?” 

Mornen. “* No, my dear.” 

Fionenor. “Then what right has Hark to growl at Jennie when they 
are eating their breakfast ?” 


This is the time that people fly to Fire Island and Ulster County to 
cool off. tS 


NOT A SNOB, 


“'There’s my barber—he’s not a snob, and yet he cuts me every day of 
his life.” ¥ 


And this is Mr. Dolt again, e 


Distorted, sick, and sore; 
lle’s not as handsome as of old, 


The expression “the long and the short of it” is never better under- 
But knows a great sight more. 


stood than when man longs for money when he is short of it. 
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YOu CAN QUARREL AS GRACE- 


A MATTER OF RENT. 


** Yo", PENOBSCOT JACKSON, HAIN’T I TOLE YO' NUFF NOT T’ BE CLIMBIN’ TREES! IF UST TING 
YO' KNOW YO’ BE TEARIN’ A RIP IN YO’ CLO’ES, AN’ ME HAB T’ STOP WUK T’ MEN’ IT.” 


A SURE METHOD. 


“You #-s-8-say you c-can t-tell a f-feller h-h-how t-t-to av-v-void stut- 
tut-tutering f-f-for wo-w-one d-dollar ?” 
“Yeu.” 


** W-well, h-h-h-ere’s y-your d-d-d-doll-ollar. 
stut-tat-tering ?” 
* Don’t talk.” 


H-how c-can I av-v-void 


ee 


All the amateur violinist wants is a word of encouragement and 
plenty of elbow-room 
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THE EFFORT OF UIs LIFE. 


“So YOU ARE SOMETHING OF A NIMKOD, ARE you, Mu 
CATAWALY ?” 

“BWESs YOU, NO; I NEVAH SHOT OFF A GUN BUT WONTH 
AND THEN I SHOT A LITTLE BOYD MOTHT HALF A MILE 
AWAY WITH A WIFLE.” 

“AND WHAT DID YOU DO THEN ?”’ 

“] WESTED,. AWFUL HAKD WOYK, Y’ KNOW!” 





